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The Most Beautiful Picture Book | icv 


never studied Art! 


of the Bible Ever Published! Gustave Doré was a genuine Genius: 


no teacher. When only fifteen, he re- 
ceived a contract to illustrate books 





The greatest story in the world, completely pictured by one of the greatest artistic geniuses who ytd Ty aw yt 
ever lived! Gustave Doré’s Bible illustrations have never been equalled. And now in this single —y ty career, And the books 
exquisite volume (printed by the wonderful photo offset process) you may possess the complete the artist whe never had @ lessen in 
series which stands as his crowning achievement. Opposite each full-page picture is a page his life went on making masterpieces 
: ° ° A . all his years and earned two million 
which describes the dramatic scene, and gives the reference to book, chapter and verse in the dollars with his brush and pencil! 








Bible. Never have its outstanding events been illustrated with such fidelity to costume, ex- 
. pression and character—never with such spiritual beauty! 


. a " 
A Thrilling Volume for § ee 
* ~ 

Every Adult and Child! QBs eer 
Here are all the wonderful stories that everyone ; —n Se E 
must know of Adam and Eve in Eden, of the Flood 
and Noah’s Ark, of the Great Plagues in Egypt, of 
of the Warrior Joshua and the Taking of Jericho, 
of Samson, His Incredible Feats, His Betrayal 
by Delilah, of Boaz and Ruth, of David’s Battle 
with Goliath, of Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, of Daniel in the Den of Lions, of the Na- 
tivity, of John the Baptist, of Mary Magdalene, 
of the Feeding of the Multitude, the Crucifix- 
ion, The Experiences of Paul, and scores more 
of the fascinating and inspiring stories that fill 
mankind’s greatest book. 


Never before $7.95 
at only 





Examine 7 Days 
On Approval 
Send No Money 


If ever there was a book that yo 

must see to appreciate, this is th: 

one. You will be astounded that it 

can be sold for a price as low as $2.95 
But send no money now. Just sen 
coupon to reserve your copy. We wil! 
notify you when it is ready to ship 
Then send $1.00 deposit and the volum« 
will be sent you prepaid for a week’: 
examination. If not fully satisfied, re 
turn it and your dollar will be refunde 
to you at once. If you keep it, your 
deposit is first payment and you pay bal 
ance at the rate of $1.00 a month. 


AT BOOKSTORES OR MAIL COUPON 
Tt a a Ae GE 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 649, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Reserve for me one copy of The Bible in Pictures by Gustave 
Doré in cloth* binding. Notify me when ready to ship and | 
will send one dollar d it. Ship fully prepaid for one week's 
free examination. If I return it »ou will refund my deposit 
at once. If I keep it the deposi: is my first payment and I 
will send$ $1.00 each month until the special price of $2.95 
plus a few cents postage, has been paid. 





















This is an outstanding publishing event, not 
only because for the first time it makes 
Gustave Doré’s great works available to all, 
but also because it has been priced at an 
amazingly low figure. You would hardly 
expect to get this beautiful volume for 
$2.95—yet that is the price fixed for this 
edition, so that no one need be prohibited 
by price from enjoying the deep satisfac- 
tion and thrilling entertainment which 
will come with its possession. A wonder- 
ful volume for every reader, student 
and art lover! 


Name 













Address 





City State 


P.S. If $1 deposit is sent now, book will be chieget at once. 
If $2.95 is sent, we will stand mailing costs. Either amount 
refunded instantly if not more than pleased. 


(0 *Cheek here if you wish the beautiful arteraft binding at only 
75¢ additional. 









The 
exquisite Artcraft Binding 
pictured here costs only 75 cents additional 
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HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE IN 15 YEARS — 


T makes no difference if your care- 

fully laid plans for saving have been 
upset during the past few years. It makes 
no difference if you are worth half as 
much today as you were then. Now, by 
following a simple, definite Retirement 
Income Plan, you can arrange to quit 
work forever fifteen years from today 
with a monthly income guaranteed to 
you for life. 


Not only that, but if you should die 
before that time, we would pay your 
wife a monthly income as long as she 
lives. Or, if you should be totally disabled 
for six months or more, you would not 
be expected to pay any premiums that 
fell due while you were disabled, and 
you would receive a disability income 
besides. 


$200 a Month 
beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


1 A check for $200 when you reach 55 
and a check for $200 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include: 


2A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 


3A monthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability stops 
your earning power for six months or more. 
It sounds too good to be true. But’ it is 
true. There are no “‘catches”’ in it, for the 









YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE RICH fo retire some day with 


enough income to support you for the rest of your life. 


Plan is guaranteed by an 85-year-old com- 
pany with over half a billion dollars of in- 
surance in force. If you want to retire 
some day, and are willing to lay aside a 
portion of your income every month, you 
can have freedom from money worries. 
You can have all the joys of recreation or 
travel when the time comes at which every 
man wants them most. 


The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The income 
is not limited to $200 a month. It can be 
more or less. And you can retire at any 
of the following ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 


oe, 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 











How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably 
cost nothing, because in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 


Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at 
the left. It tells all about the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. Send 
for your copy now.The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
191: Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

Send me by mail, without obligation, your 

book describing THE PHOENIX MUTUAL 
RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 
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BOUILLON 
CUBE 


weighs less than an ounce, 
but it contains more nour- 


ishment than many ounces 


of steak. 


time, money, labor ... and 


it’s easily digested. 
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COVER: Cardinal Hay 


es warned of ‘A World 


in Battle’ (see page 22). His Eminence (cen- 


ter), flanked by Mgr. Michael J. Splaine of 
Boston (left) and Mgr. John J. Murphy of 
Newark, led the proce 
Cathedral for the official opening of the third 
Holy Name National Convention. Behind 
Monsignor Murphy: Alfred E, Smith, general 
chairman of the convention. Wide World 
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SOUTHPAWS: 


of the letters. 


thoroughly enjoy my 
NewWs-WEEK; especially do I get a kick out 


Refer to letter and comments of Mr. John 
S. Roney on page 4 of the Sept. 12 issue. 
I saw the picture mentioned but from my ex- 
perience thought nothing of it. 


the significant news of the Having had considerable experience as di- 


world, tells it briefly, accu- 
rately, without bias, and pie- 


tures its news thoroughly. 


NEWS-WEEK, America’s fast- 
est printed news magazine, 
brings you latest news ear- 


liest, yet it costs least. 


Read NEWS-WEEK regularly 


rector of bands and orchestras | offer the 
following facts: 

I have known three left-handed violinists. 
One of them “played over the strings” so 
that his left bowing hand was above the 
shoulder height and his right hand swung 
under the neck so his fingers could rest on 
the smaller strings where most of the playing 
is done. The other two players used special- 
ly made instruments in which the sounding 
post, bass bar, strings, and pegs all were 
located opposite from a standard violin. 

I have seen cornet players “finger over 
the bell” and trombone players who turned 
their bell through an angle of 180 degrees 
with relation to the slide. 

I saw a tuba player who had a special 
left-hand instrument made after he lost his 
right hand. 

In one of my bands I had a left-handed 
bass drummer. 


while learning, so he can’t answer Mr. 
Roney’s inquiry on that point. 

A music critic might draw a distinction 
between a “fiddler” and a violinist, but WLS 
listeners testify that left-handed Tex really 
makes music on his fiddle. 

VIRGINIA SEEDS 

Station WLS 

Chicago, IIl. 

_ 


CATTLE: Your Sept, 12 issue carries a let- 
ter from a South Dakota woman who com- 
plains about the AAA cattle-buying program 
of 1934 because small calves were killed and 
not given to farmers and ranchers who could 
have fed them milk through the Winter. 

I was interested in the Federal Relief 
Program in 1934 when the Cattle Purchasing 
Program was inaugurated and it is mild to 
say that I have many times become exasper- 
ated with South Dakota farmers who have 
complained since that time. We in the Re- 
lief Administration began to worry about 
cattle in May and early June of 1934 long 
before the farmers ever gave the drought 
much serious thought. They expected rain 
to come any day and did not make any plans 
beyond these expectations. It was possible 
to get the Department of Agriculture inter- 





—eoneentrated not abbre- 


viated news in its most pal- 


In a snare drummer of student bands, I 
demonstrate the strokes from the side of ested . 
the drum opposite the sitting student. Con- 


. and they had a buying program 
ready by the time it was needed. Farmers 





atable form. 
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Rockefeller Center 


1270 6th Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 





problem of transposing fingering instructions 


sequently what snare drumming [ do is left- 
handed. There is a left-handed snare drum- 
mer in a local bagpipe band. 

J. W. Nay or 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


® Regarding the editorial note in Letters of 
Sept. 12 which read: “Only in mirrors and 
in photographs printed from the wrong side 
of the negatives do violinists play left-hand- 
ed.” 

Television would show that Tex Atchison 
of the WLS Prairie Ramblers plays the vio- 
lin left-handed, without benefit of mirrors 
or transposed negatives. Tex uses a right- 
handed violin, strung in the ordinary fash- 
ion. Since Tex learned to play the fiddle 
from his “pappy” down in the Kentucky 
mountains, he never had to bother with the 





began to complain of depressed prices be- 
cause of glutted markets and poor cattle and 
began to realize that they would have to 
dump their cattle or shoot them. Mortgage 
holders were as frantic as the farmers. 

The AAA bought any critter able to stand 
by its own strength, but of course was unable 
to process the unedible and the small calves. 
All calves suitable for meat were butchered 
in the county and the meat given to relief 
clients, or the calves were given to relief 
clients with the understanding that they 
would be butchered within a day or two. 
Only unedible calves were shot and buried. 

The desire to take any of these calves to 
feed on milk was foolishness. They were 
purchased because no one could feed them. 
Milk was hard to get for human consump- 
tion and many small towns had to ship in 
their daily supplies. There was only enough 
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. SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM.# 






































By T. E. LAWRENCE 
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RHE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 
J will be, as it was meant to be, 
Lawrence’s monument to pos- 
MW terity. It has an exciting story of 
its own, and for years has par- 
taken of the sensational and leg- 
surrounded everything that Law- 
rence did. Lawrence finished it during six months 
of writing at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
Close to 250,000 words had been written. Then 
one day while he was changing trains at Reading 
Station in London, he left this manuscript un- 
guarded and it disappeared. It has never been 
recovered. 


Within a few months he rewrote a second 
draft in 400,000 words; but his style was care- 
less and hurried, and realizing he would never 
be satisfied with it, a year later characteristically 
he burned the entire manuscript. The third text 
was begun at once and was composed with great 
care. Itis the present one. It was privately printed 
in London and fabulous sums were said to have 
been paid for the few copies sold in England. 
Twenty copies were printed for America, to re- 
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tain copyright here, and the price of these was 
set at $20,000 apiece. Upon his death, last year, 
the unexpurgated text was given to the world. 

“Lawrence was not writing a history in this 
book.... The stream of explanation and narrative 
is made up of many elements. There are studies 
of Arab history and Arab character, the latter 
brilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of 
Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of ex- 
traordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 
these and much else are floated on a narrative of 
adventures that are terrible, humorous, exciting 
to a degree unequalled in our time, enriched by 
descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the 
backgrounds of critical action, many of which 
are beautiful in a high degree, real masterpieces 
of English prose... . 

“But this is only one strand of this great book. 
. .. The other is philosophical, but in no abstract 
sense. It is the meditation, often agonized, some- 
times profound and occasionally petulant and 
despairing, of a leader torn between duty to his 
conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 
uncertain of the worth of his every action. .. . 
This is the memoir of a genius recording what 
he believed to be his failure as well as what he 
knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricable 
mixture of a human document, pure literature, 
philosophy, a history and a confession.” 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


"seen is no reader of this publication who would not find it posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 


in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of of their books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of these 
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the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 

What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a 
copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in 
your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. 
In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 

Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the 
Club’s “book-dividends,” of which over $1,250,000 worth were 
distributed among members last year alone. 


If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the 
free copy of SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM being reserved for you will 
at once be shipped to you. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- 


tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 239 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Prease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join the 
club, I will receive a free copy of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 


Name,.....00. odddemubaniisbhionibeidestin asiniée obinlnil bébascieds socbbbonsessee 


If eighteen years or under check here, and address envelope Dept. B. () 
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This Light Can Save 
5000 Lives a Year 


And it can save the suffering caused by more than 80,000 unnecessary 
accidents; it can prevent an annual economic loss of more than $180,000,000— 
death, injury, waste that are the result of preventable night accidents. This 
fearful toll can be stopped by the adequate lighting of the primary highways 


of the nation. 


Already the golden-orange, danger-dissipating light of sodium lamps is 
lifting the terror that lurks on dark roads. As these lamps illuminate more 
and more miles of highway, they will save thousands of Americans otherwise 
doomed to meet injury or death in night accidents. Sodium lamps are among 


the latest of the many aids to safety to which the General Electric Research 











Laboratory, in Schenectady, has made important contributions. 


But research in light is only one of the many fields in which G-E scientists 
are helping you. The new manufacturing methods which they have developed 
have reduced the price you pay for necessities. The new products they have 
provided have stimulated industry, have created new employment, have 


raised the living standard of the nation. 






G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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delusion. T see nothing in the nitiful enecto- 
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feed to carry through cows that were abso- 
lutely essential, and it was a terrific burden 
to keep the remaining stock from starving, 
People realized it was an emergency or crisis 
and they expected it, but time erases these 
feelings and clouds the facts, and today on« 
hears many people asking why the govern- 
ment bought the cattle. 
J. R. Epcincton 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 


IMPOLITE HABIT: Please, please do not 
interrupt my reading of News-WeEEk witl 
“(see page 7)”. Many others curse with me 
at this impolite habit; 91.3 per cent of your 
readers will read every article anyway. 





MARGUERITE S. ARMSTRONG 
New York City 





DROUGHT: News-WEEK article, July 18 
on Drought was especially interesting, and is 
worth eemment. Lambert Fairchild’s con 
ment [Aug. 15] was of interest. Notwith 
standing the fact that certain descriptions as 
expressed in the Drought article probably 
had some room for criticism, the fact re 
mains that the drought in all its misery beg 
gars description. I have seen drought in our 
own Province, but fortunately not quite as 
terrible as experienced in North Dakota, 
Kansas, and other States mentioned. I won 
der if Mr. Fairchild has actually seen the dev- 
astation left by the advent of drought, or 
even felt the pangs of disappointment, as 
felt by those who daily see their lands blow- 
ing away into dunes, the streams drying uy 
and their stock dying of thirst and hunger. 
It surely is a dismal picture, and I think the 
article in the July 18 issue does not, and did 
not, exaggerate the conditions that prevail in 
the drought areas. 

It would be interesting to read Mr. Fair- 
child’s description of the drought areas, if he 
has at any time visited those parts of the 
country. 

His letter appears to have a deeper motive 
than mere criticism of the writer. But the 
fact remains, that for those unfortunate 
enough to have suffered those terrible effects 
of drought, it is not a subject to be made 
light of, 

Continue with your good work. You have 
many readers who are broad-minded enough 
to read both sides of a story and make al- 
lowances where required, 

D. R. Fraser 

Somerset, Man. 


GENERAL YANG: Under your Screen 
items [News-WEEK, Sept. 12] your reviewer 
tells about “The General Died at Dawn,” 
and he says General Yang is stabbed by an 
Irish drunkard played by J. M. Kerrigan. 
My opinion is he was stabbed by the sales- 
man who keeps singing “I'll be glad when 
your dead, you rascal you”—played by Fraw- 
ley. And the barfly of whom you speak is 
English and not Irish! 

J. Harrison Nicuors 

Somerset, Pa. 





Editorial Note: Mr. Nichols is correct. News- 
Week regrets confusing two lesser roles in the fili. 









SENTIMENT: There's much we like about 
the graphic little News-Werex. But we re- 
gretted the evident laxity of the responsible 
editor in permitting space to debasing prin- 
ciples—even though adorned by cultured and 
captivating wit and humor. 


I’m not a Townsendite, but even assuming 
that the cause of their enthusiasm is a vain 
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cle that right-minded people could feel justi- 
fied in jesting about, or using their bubbling 
wit (?) in a public attack—very much like a 
heartless lampoon—which was not confined 
to the leaders alone. Mawkish sentiment may 
be bad, but I'll take it every time to the nice- 
ly masked principles of hard-boiled, cut- 
throat competition which is trying to domi- 
nate everything today. 

Just an old hillbilly, 

R. Witson 
Eldon, Mo. 


aRTS: In the current issue of your mag- 


ne [Aug. 29] I notice with pleasure that 
» Arts department is dropped. Is this a 


trend? If so, I want to be the first to con- 


ratulate you and the first to express the hope 
hat this will include music also. I do not 


think a red-blooded magazine should waste 


e with un-American things. Let the or- 
hid-scented magazines talk all they want to 
bout art. Let them scoff at the things that 


have made this country a great nation: su- 
periority in athletics, love of home, and rev- 


-ence for the virtues of the pioneer fathers 

ho didn’t waste their time “painting and 

ncing.”’ 

Look what a mess Europe is in, and they 

1ave more art than we will ever have or want. 
HARRISON OAKMAN 

Kenmore, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: News-WEex is not discontinuing 


its Art and Music departments, nor will it take its 


from Oliver Goldsmith’s lines: 

When they talk’d of their Raphaels, 
Correggios and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff. 


LUSCIOUS: May I call attention to what 
ppears to my untutored eye to be an error? 
refer to the story on Japan in Brazil on 

e 17 in the Sept. 5 issue. In the second 


paragraph your writer leaves much to the 


“luscious.” 


igination in his (or her) use of the word 
I wonder whether he means to 
rer to the Amazon Basin as wanton or to 
people as sensuous? Or has he merely 
ried to use a word he wasn’t acquainted with 
| ended up by using it in error? Hasn't 
Jews-WEEK any copy- or proofreaders? And 
lidn’t NeEws-WEEK mean to use the word 
sh”? 
GeorcE L. HAL 
New York City 


Editorial Note: Taking Mr. Hall’s five questions in 


turn: (1) Yes. (2) No. The latest edition of Webster's 


\ 


I 


rnational Dictionary defines luscious as “‘grateful to 

te or smell, especially from sweetness ; delicious ; rich- 
fragrant ...°’ The old definttion of luscious as “‘vo- 
iptuous, lascivious, wanton’’ it declares obsolete. 
‘ews-WeEk’s phrase was “luscious upper Amazon 


sasin district.”? (3) No. (4) Yes. (5) No. 


ALFRED: I notice in your letters, [NEws- 


Week, Aug. 15] one (Mrs.) Sarah Ellvord 
takes you over the coals for your undignified 
reference to “Alf’’ in speaking of the Repub- 
lican nominee for President. I wonder if 
she ever thought of the precedents. For in- 
stance, T. R., Abe, Cal, or Teddy all were 
Presidents and so popular that their surname 
need not be mentioned to identify them. 
Then there was Al, who was Governor and 
also ran for President. Our great men in 
America are not kings and emperors, just 
100 per cent Americans regardless of their 
positions, 
Cuartes F, Busu 
Glendale, Calif. 


Editorial Note: Landon campaign managers last 
month announced that the Governor's name would ap- 
pear on November election ballots as Aljred, not Alj. 
en accordingly, is now referring to him as 
Atjred, 
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MANY THANKS FOR THE 
BIRTHD4Y GIFT, CHUBBINS- 
BUT HOW COME YOU GAVE 
ME THIS JAR OF TOBACCO? 
ITS THAT HARSH BRAND 


GOOD GRIEF! 
I GOT YouR 
PRESENT 
MIXED WITH 
UNCLE CALDWELL'S. 
HIS BIRTHDAY IS 














NO, I WOULDN'T WRITE HIM, IF 
I WERE YOU. UNCLE HATES 
EXCUSES AND HE NEVER. {¢ 
FORGIVES OR FORGETS A 

MISTAKE. HE ISN'T, NICK- } 
NAMED ‘CRUSTY CALDWELL *% 
FOR NOTHING ~ HELL BE 




















I HOPE HE WON'T BE 
TOO TOUGH-I WANT HIS 
APPROVAL ON AFAMILY 


















WELL, WELL,LITTLE CHUBBINS, 
YOU'RE PRETTIER’N EVER. 

ROB, YOU OLD RASCAL — 

YOU DON'T LOOK A DAY SS 
OLDER! p SS 
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Right on the Prince Albert tin it says: 
“Prince Albert is prepared under the 
process discovered in making experi- r 
ments to produce the most delightful 
and wholesome tobacco.’’ Prince Albert 


is “crimp cut,” with the “bite” removed, 
made of choice tobaccos. Make Prince 
Albert your tobacco! P.A. is swell roll- 


7.9 


VA your-own “makin’s” too. 
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ALBERT GUARANTEES 5S 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 














TISFACTION 


THE NATIONAL 


: p R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


JOY SMOKE! 


a? 


[PRINCE ALBERT 


~ IS 


CRIMP CUT 






50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 




















Life is not as gentle to a tiny baby as 
it seems to be. 

He comes into this world, never having 
breathed, never having eaten, never hav- 
ing digested food. Almost immediately, 
his little body must adjust itself to these 
vital functions. 


If he is like most babies, he doubles 
his weight in the first few months; triples 
it in the first year. Every part of his body 
must make adjustments to accommodate 
this proportionately tremendous growth. 


A new baby comes in contact with 
disease-producing germs for the first time, 
and must build up resistance against 
them. If he does become ill, he is with- 
out the power to tell what the trouble is 
or where it lies. And when upset, he 
frequently is further endangered by the 
wcll-meant, but often harmful, sugges- 
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tions of relatives and friends who “know 
just what to do.” 


No, infancy is not all milk and rattles. 
It’s a hazardous period; so hazardous 
that last year, the number of deaths 
among babies under one year of age was 
more than three times the number of 
deaths from automobile accidents. 


This places a tremendous load of re- 
sponsibility upon the parents. But there 
is someone who can take over part of 
that load. That someone is the doctor 
... the one person equipped to give com- 
petent guidance through this dangerous 
period of your baby’s life. 


The doctor who sees the baby regu- 
larly can often detect sickness or physi- 
cal trouble in its early stages. He can 
prescribe correct diet, proper hours of 
sleep, healthful and sensible handling of 





He is nat AL Mile amd Reattlor.d 


the habit problem. And he can start an 
important immunization program,to pre- 
vent such diseases as smallpox, diph- 
theria, and whooping cough. 


Enlisting the doctor’s help—entrust- 
ing growth, diet, and general health to 
his supervision—is one of the most sen- 
sible precautions parents can take in 
those dangerous days of the child’s first 
year. 


COPYRIGHT 1936-~PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
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The World’s Largest Makers of 
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NEUTRALITY: Secretary Hull Goes Back to Jefferson; 


Ex-Secretary Baker Sees ‘Grave Danger,’ in Roosevelt Policy 


The newsreel man had done a good 
job. Across the screen swept a moment 
in war—Spanish loyalists in flight from 
Irun. They ran, they stumbled, and 
they ran again. In their wake came one 
who did not run. An old, bearded man 
in evening dress walked slowly away 
from death. 

“Swell picture,” someone in the the- 
atre murmured. 

“Yes, pretty swell.” 

It was swell, and it was all far off. 
Spanish bodies dotted the lemon groves 
of Talavera; Germans and Russians 
swapped hate in the headlines. To 
Americans, it bore the pleasant stimu- 
lus of distant danger. They had known 
that sort of thrill before—on June 28, 
1914, for instance, when Serbian fanat- 
ics killed an archduke at Sarajevo. 


Fire: Last week a gray, straight- 
backed Tennesseean brought Spain’s 
terror and the mouthings of dictators 
a bit closer home. In the grand ball- 
room of New York’s Commodore Hotel, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull talked 
somberly of war and of imperiled peace. 

He addressed the Good Neighbor 
League—Pollyanna label for a Demo- 
cratic vote foundry organized by Dr. 
Stanley High, President Roosevelt’s em- 
issary to the pious. Within the range 
of Hull’s thin voice sat an odd assort- 
ment of Democrats and international- 
ists. 

They heard a campaign-year defense 
of the administration’s rising armament 
budgets and reciprocal trade treaties, a 
sober appraisal of Europe’s blood and 
féar: 

“The winds of doctrine that are blow- 
ing so violently in many other lands 
are moderated here in our democratic 
atmosphere and tradition. Our contri- 
bution [to peace] must be in the spirit 
of our own situation and conceptions. 
It lies in the willingness to be friends 
but not allies... 

“In many lands the whole national 
energy has been organized to support 
absolute aims . . . These flare like a 
distant fire in the hills . . . There is an 
increasing acceptance of the idea that 
the end justifies all means... 

“We have sought to maintain the 
vitality of the international agreement 
to renounce war which was signed by 
virtually all countries of the world 
when Mr. Kellogg was Secretary of 
State. But strong nations have chosen 
to proceed in disregard of that agree- 
ment, and this basis for international 


trust has thus been greatly impaired... 

“We must squarely face the fact that 
to stay clear of a widespread major 
war will require great vigilance, poise, 
and careful judgment in dealing with 
such interferences with our peaceful 
rights and activities as may take place.” 


Cow: In Washington next day, State 
Department reporters accustomed to 
beclouded diplomatic verbiage pored 
over the Hull text and typed out a 
conclusion which the Secretary had 
carefully skirted: 

For the first time, an administration 
spokesman had acknowledged the fu- 
tility of the Kellogg-Briand peace pact 
of 1928; this might presage abandon- 
ment of a keystone in American policy 
—refusal to recognize conquests 
achieved in violation of the treaty. 

Hull’s Republican predecessor, Henry 











WIDE WORLD, INTERNATIONAL, ACME 
Men of peace: Frank B. Kellogg (upper left) fostered a ‘futile’ pact; 
Secretary Hull relied on Jefferson; Newton D. Baker (lower left) relied 
on the record; Senator Gerald P, Nye indicted J. P. Morgan (center) 


L. Stimson, had enthralled idealists 
and angered Japanese conquerors of 
Manchuria with his espousal of non- 
recognition; when Mussolini’s legions 
overrode Ethiopia and the treaty’s last 
shreds, the Roosevelt administration 
repeated for the record that the ideal 
was still a nice thing. 


Last week a Washington official, ex- 
amining Secretary Hull’s admission 
that the Kellogg treaty had been “im- 
paired,” decoded it like this: 


“When you say in diplomacy that a 
thing has been greatly impaired, you 
admit that it is practically gone.” 

In retrospective pondering, Secre- 
tary Hull declined to admit as much. 
The American Government still hoped 
that other nations would renounce war; 
as for its own policy, he had simply re- 
stated the view of this country’s second 
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Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson: 
“Peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alli- 
ances with none.” 

Secretary Hull neglected to quote his 
preceptor’s private elaborations of that 
policy, forthright statements that it 
really meant: if nations must fight, sell 
them the wherewithal. 

Jefferson made.no bones about it. In 
the 1790’s, when Europe writhed in the 
Napoleonic Wars, he observed: “I hope 
the new world will fatten on the follies 
of the old.” 

British raids upon the ships of fat- 
tening traders helped to draw this 
country into the War of 1812, but ten 
years later, when Turkey and Russia 
joined battle, Jefferson held to his esti- 
mate of the neutral’s prerogatives: 

“Let us milk the cow while the Rus- 
sian holds her by the horns and the 
Turk by the tail.” : 


Kick: Jeffersonian ideas remained 
the essence of America’s international 
policy when this country slid into war 
in 1917. Last week students of that 
policy, and of the currents now sucking 
nations toward Armageddon, debated 
whether Thomas Jefferson’s cow had 
kicked the milker into battle—and 
whether it might kick again. 

At the root of dispute lay a fact 
demonstrated in Jefferson’s time and 
in Hull’s: when major nations go to 
war, no “neutral” can stay completely 
clear; neutrality in itself quickly be- 
comes a kind of war. 

If a jittery nation withholds its goods 
from belligerents, famine of food or 
arms may turn the war tide; if the 
neutral insists upon its right to do busi- 
ness as usual, it inevitably clashes with 
any country intent upon starving foes 
‘by blockade; if the advocate of peace 
and trade sells only to the blockading 
side, it hastens the downfall of the 
blockaded nation. 

Last week a defender of Woodrow 
Wilson’s wartime policies fell back on 
this conglomeration of “ifs.” The late 
president’s Secretary of War, Newton 
D. Baker, turned a bitter pen upon 
Senator Gerald P. Nye and other be- 
lievers in the doctrine that neither love 
of democracy nor hatred of the Hun, 
but greed, drove this country to war. 

Senator Nye and his Munitions Com- 
mittee made a big splash last year 
by censuring J. P. Morgan, companion 
bankers, armament makers, and the 
Wilson administration. The charge: 
by succumbing to the superior subtle- 
ties of British diplomacy and propa- 
ganda, by fostering loans which bound 
this country to the Allied cause, by en- 
couraging sales of goods and arms 
to the Allies rather than to blockaded 
Germany, big business and govern- 
ment officials compelled unsuspecting 
doughboys to die for the dollar. 

All of this had been charged in 
Walter Millis’s “Road to War,” but 
apparently most Congressmen hadn’t 
read the book. They accepted the Nye 
disclosures as something new and aw- 
ful, and denounced him and his com- 
mittee for maligning Wilson’s good 
name. 

Baker’s retort, published last week 


in the magazine Foreign Affairs, paral- 
leled an earlier answer from J. P. 
Morgan & Co. The principal Baker- 
Morgan point: 

Between 1914 and 1917, the Federal 
Government did no more than protect 
the legitimate rights of its nationals, 
businessmen included; the German sub- 
marine campaign made United States 
entry into the war an imperative meas- 
ure of defense. 

In the midst of his rebuttal, Baker 


Americans that if they choose to 
travel on the vessels of warring na- 
tions, this government will do nothing 
to protect them. 

The act permits export of arms to 
American republics at war with a non- 
American nation; otherwise it allows 
the President no leeway at all. 

In this its opponents find their chief 
objections—they hold that the execu- 
tive should be completely free to guide 
national policy in wartime, and to move 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


In 1918, Mr. Roosevelt saw and hated war 


let fly at the country’s chief legislative 
barrier against another war: 

“I am disposed personally to fear 
that neutrality legislation, now en- 
acted, which looks to isolation and com- 
plete trade abstention with belligerents 

. will have inherent in it the grave 
danger of our being unable to control 
our own people into obedience when 
the pressure of distress becomes 
greater than they are willing to bear.” 


Must: Congressmen who voted for 
the Neutrality Act, a makeshift in 
force until May 1, 1937, thought the 
way to keep out of war was to keep 
out of war trade. But they refused to 
bar all trade with warring nations. 

Instead, the act prohibits export of 
arms, ammunition, or “implements of 
war” to beHigerents; American busi- 
nessmen still may sell cotton, lumber, 
oil, steel—the thousand and one items 
which help feed, clothe, and equip a 
nation. 

When he submitted the administra- 
tion’s first neutrality measure in 1935, 
President Roosevelt wanted authority 
to decide for himself whether he should 
hold down wartime exports to peace- 
time levels. Jealous of its legislative 
prerogatives, Congress refused to grant 
the power and enacted a series of 
musts: 

If war breaks out, the President must 
prohibit armament exports to countries 
involved; he must see to it that no 
belligerent’s securities are offered to 
American lenders; he must warn 


with other peaceful nations to discour- 
age an aggressor. 

Some time between Jan. 3 and May 1 
next year, critics of Presidential dis- 
cretion in diplomacy must defend their 
reluctance to accord the executive 
broader power. Before the Neutrality 
Act expires, Congress must decide 
whether to renew it or to pass another. 

If Mr. Roosevelt stays in the White 
House, he will meet a familiar line of 
attack—that he showers pacifists with 
fair words while he piles up ever-higher 
military and naval budgets; that he 
could sacrifice national welfare to poli- 
tics if he had power to decide—for ex- 
ample—whether the Democratic South 
might export cotton to war zones. 

Six weeks ago, the President re- 
minded doubters that he knows some- 
thing about war. As Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy in 1918, he had ven- 
tured toward the battle lines of France. 
On that excursion with protecting staff 
officers he based a declaration of loy- 
alty to the pacifist ideal: 

“I have seen war... I hate war.’ 


, 


© A miniature war scare flared last 
month after an unidentified plane aimed 
six bombs at the United States destroy- 
er Kane, and vanished toward the Span- 
ish coast. Last week the Navy De- 
partment assigned the Kane and three 
other vessels to a European Squadron, 
reestablished for the first time since 
1929, when the department withdrew 
its vessels from European waters to 
save money. 
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P RIMARIES: As 2,000,000 Vote in 5 States, 


Two Veterans Are Beaten; Two Veterans’ Scions Win 


Last week 2,000,000 citizens of five 
States scratched marks on little slips of 
paper and dropped them into boxes. 
Then officials tallied up 1936’s final crop 
of primary elections. 

In the mosaic of local politics, definite 
national trends appeared: 

1—The G. O. P. is again a serious 
competitor in all States outside the 
South. 

2—Traditionally strong Republican 
States are likely to swing back to nor- 
mal this year. 

3—The next House of Representa- 
tives, whether predominantly Demo- 
cratic or Republican, will be far more 
evenly divided than the last two. 


MicaicaAn: Back in 1890 James M. 
Couzens, an 18-year-old Canadian, mi- 
grated to Detroit and began working 
his way up in the coal business. Thir- 
teen years later he put up $2,500 to buy 
stock in Henry Ford’s fledgling auto- 
mobile works. 

By 1915 he had become vice president 
and general manager of the Ford Motor 
Co. Then he and Ford squabbled over 
“finance, unpreparedness, and about 
every other subject.” Couzens quit and 
sold his stock to Ford for $30,000,000. 
Then he turned to philanthropy and 
politics. 

In the former field, he doled out un- 
told millions, including a gift of $12,- 
000,000 to set up the Michigan Chil- 
dren’s Fund. In politics, he became De- 
troit police commissioner, then Mayor, 
and finally—in 1922—United States 
Senator. Ever since, he has been 
“America’s richest Senator.” 

Couzen’s financial views—often un- 
orthodox—contrast boldly with his 
great wealth. Once he voted against a 
tax-reduction bill which would have 
saved his heirs approximately $14,000,- 
000. Few were surprised. For Jim Couz- 
ens—nominally a Republican—has a 
reputation as an independent who votes 
in strict accordance with his conscience. 
His cool personality has made him few 
close friends, but all concede him to be 
a sincere, courageous legislator. 

Because Couzen’s independent opin- 
ions led him to support the New Deal 
more often than not, Democrats this 
year invited him to run for reelection 
on the Democratic ticket. Confidential 
polls indicated he could win the nom- 
ination hands down. But the Senator 
declined to switch colors and entered 
the G.O.P. primary. 

His young Republican opponent, ex- 
Gov. Wilber M. Brucker, inaugurated 
an expensive campaign. Couzens went 
quietly about his business, entrusted 
his election fight to a small headquar- 
ters staff, and made only one speech. 
What is more, in that speech, he braz- 
enly defended Roosevelt budget policies, 
All talk of impending Federal bank- 
ruptcy, he said, was poppycock. 


In a statement on Aug. 22, Couzens 
finally made a clean breast of his sen- 
timents: “Believing as I do that the 
most important matter confronting the 
nation is the reelection of President 
Roosevelt, I intend to support him. The 
outcome of my own candidacy for the 
Senate is neither important to the na- 
tion nor to me, but I believe it is im- 
portant that my many loyal supporters 
be advised in advance of the primary.” 

That statement—coming from a Re- 
publican contestant—sealed the Sena- 
tor’s fate. Primary day he lost, 195,000 
to 320,000. 


If Roosevelt wins again, Washington 
predicts Jim Couzens will turn up in 
another Washington job. Favorite 
guess: Secretary of Commerce. 


While Couzens lost in the Republican 
primary, the man whom Democratic 
leaders had chosen for their Senatorial 
nomination won by an eyelash. Rep- 
resentative Prentiss M. Brown, though 
almost unknown in most of the State, 
had counted on the Democratic organi- 
zation’s support to carry him through. 
Meanwhile Father Coughlin’s chunky 
little Washington lobbyist, Louis B. 
Ward, had campaigned tirelessly to en- 
list Townsend and Coughlin support 
for himself. 


In Michigan’s biggest suprise, Ward 
missed defeating Brown by only 5,000 
out of 240,000 votes. 


In the Democratic Gubernatorial 


dams and underwater living quarters in 


primary, Frank Murphy—former Phil- 
ippine High Commissioner whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt persuaded to run for. 
Governor—romped to victory over 
George W. Welsh, a recent convert from 
Republicanism. Gov. Frank D. Fitz- 
gerald won the Republican renomina- 
tion with ease. 

Chief G. O. P. boast: twice as many 
Republicans as Democrats voted in the 
State’s primaries. Chief Democratic 
consolation: almost the same ratio pre- 
vailed in the 1932 primaries—just be- 
fore the Roosevelt landslide swept Mich- 
igan. 


New Hampsuire: At the Republican 
National Convention last June, New 
Hampshire’s 38-year-old Governor, H. 
Styles Bridges, ranked as a contender 
for the Vice Presidential nomination— 
until some one mentioned the obvious 
drawback of “Landon-Bridges” as a 
ticket name. 


Thereafter, the Governor contented 
himself with seeking election to the 
Senate. To oppose him in the Re- 
publican primary, George Higgins 
Moses, Old Guard war horse, emerged 
from the quietude into which he sank 
when the 1932 Roosevelt landslide 
ended his fourteen-year Senate career. 


In better days, George Moses’s fame 
rested chiefly on his steady flow of 
wisecracks. To him the League of 
Nations was a “rag doll of diplomacy”; 
progressive Senators were “sons of the 
wild jackass.” In this year’s cam- 
paign, he abandoned sharp-tongued 
jests (except for dubbing Bridges 
“Little Boy Blue”) and took to serious, 
old-school campaigning. To friends, he 
mourned: “I’ve been kissing babies and 





WIDE WORLD 
Micration: In the Fall, beavers annoy Northwestern farmers by building 


the canals which irrigate low-lying 


croplands. This month the Oregon State Game Commission, the United States 


Bureau of Biological Survey, and 


the Forest Service came to the farmers 
rescue. Trappers caught the beavers in 


less wire snares, removed 


them from the canals, and transported them by truck to mountain streams 
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patting dogs all over the State of New 
Hampshire.” 

For his kissing and patting, Moses 
last week received 32,000 votes. For 
boasting of his economical administra- 
tion as Governor, Bridges received 
45,000—and virtual assurance of de- 
feating William N. Rogers, Democrat, 
in November. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Legend has it that 
Boston's “Lowells speak only to Cabots, 
and Cabots speak only to God.” This 
year a member of the Cabot family is 
speaking indiscriminately—and effec- 
tively—to anyone who will listen. 

Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., 34, a grand- 
son of the late Senator, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, capped a career as newspaper 
correspondent and State Representa- 
tive by running for United States Sen- 
ator. A mild progressive, able speak- 
er, and keen student of government, 
he easily won last week’s Republican 
primary with 354,000 votes—as against 
246,000 given to the veteran Gov. James 
M. Curley (see page 29) in the corre- 
sponding Democratic contest. 


Wisconsin: At the turn of the cen- 
tury, a fighting progressive named 
Robert M. La Follette gained control 
of Wisconsin politics. Ever since, ex- 
cept for brief intervals, the La Follette 
family has dominated the State. 

Last week, the late Robert La Fol- 
lette’s youngest son, Philip, won his 
Progressive Party’s renomination for 
Governor. Though Republican primary 
ballots showed a gain, the size of the 
La Follette vote forecast his election 
—and a Wisconsin Progressive-Demo- 
crat sweep for Roosevelt—in November. 


ARIZONA: In Tucson’s Democratic 
primary for constable, voters gave 
Fred Wilding a substantial plurality. 
He died a month ago. 


. 
HURRICANE: Storm ‘Mommicks’ 
800 Miles of Eastern Seaboard 


On North Carolina’s Outer Banks— 
sandy hillocks and islets fringing the 
Atlantic coast from Currituck Sound to 
Cape Lookout—the natives say that 
even their cats were born of the sea. 

Island fisherfolk beguile Summer vis- 
itors with a tale of shipwreck, and of a 
castaway cat which drifted ashore on a 
floating crate, met a Maltese mate, and 
founded a bushy-tailed, long-haired line. 

When the older islanders tell that 
yarn, they speak the language of 
Queen Elizabeth’s England—the broad, 
Devon dialect brought to these shores 
by seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
seafarers. The tides pouring over the 
dunes are “‘toids’”’; water “‘borls” in their 
kettles; when skies threaten and 
storms come, the day is ““mommicked”’; 
a dying man is “goin’ to lee.” 

Last Thursday the “bankers” knew 
that the day was mommicked—Coast 
Guardsmen had warned that a hurri- 
cane swirled toward them from the 
West Indies. But none would admit that 
he was “goin’ to lee”; they lived by the 
sea, and they would concede no fear of 
what the sea might do. 
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INTERNATIONAL, WIDE WORLD 
In the week’s voting, Senator Couzens (top 
left) bowed to ex-Governor Brucker; Con- 
gressman Brown (center left) nosed out 
Lobbyist Ward; and former Senator Moses 
(lower left) lost to Governor Bridges 


Some of them think their forbears 
arrived in the manner of the legendary 
cat—as derelicts from the countless 
ships which have foundered on the low- 
lying shoals near Hatteras since sail- 
ors first began to pass that way. 

Many of the homes, built solidly and 
low to withstand the incessant Atlantic 
winds, were fashioned from the beams 
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of abandoned hulks, the sand ponies 
which drag carts across the dunes are 
descended from horses washed ashore. 

By islanders’ accounts, not all the 
wrecks of an earlier day were the fault 
of the sea. The local name for a stretch 
of the Banks—Nags Head—preserves 
a sinister tradition: 

On stormy nights a century or more 
ago, “bankers” sometimes spotted a 
ship’s light offshore. Then they would 
tie a lantern to a horse’s neck, and 
lead the nag up and down the beach. 
Stormbound vessels followed the light, 
ran aground, and gave up their plunder. 

Nowadays the islanders still watch 
the sea—but not for loot. Many of 
them staff the Coast Guard stations 
which line the Banks above and be- 
low Cape Hatteras. 

Last week the island guardsmen went 
into action. The storm struck the At- 
lantic Coast at Hatteras, smashed Sum- 
mer cottages, piled fishermen’s boats 
on the shore—but no island family had 
to mourn a member “gone to lee.” 


WinD: The storm mommicked near- 
ly everybody along 800 miles of Atlan- 
tic coast, from Beauford, N. C., to 
Halifax, N. S., before it blew out to sea. 

Off Cape Hatteras, the 5,000-ton 
freighter El Almirante radioed that a 
broken throttle valve had slowed its 
engines and endangered its 36 men and 
officers; off Diamond Shoals, a $440,000 
lightsnoip tore from its moorings. Coast 
Guard cutters stood by until the peril 
had passed. 

In Norfolk, Va., rowboat men turned 
ferrymen and charged 25 cents to haul 
beleaguered citizens across Granby, 
City Hall, and Plume Streets—fiooded 
by tides six feet above normal. A Negro 
boatman drowned. 

Near Lewes, Del., a 150-foot fishing 
steamer foundered and carried three 
men to the bottom; 32 others found 
refuge on coal barges moored nearby. 
Off Longport, N. J., another man 
drowned when his cabin cruiser sank. 

Time and distance weakened the 
hurricane as it swirled past Atlantic 
City, leaving smashed homes and a 
damaged boardwalk, and veered east- 
ward off the New England coast. 
Caught in the fringe, 100 fishing 
smacks and powerboats sank in Bos- 
ton Harbor; four men drowned in Nova 
Scotian waters. 

The next day dawned bright and clear 
the full length of the seaboard. In the 
sunlight lay $6,000,000 worth of smashed 
boats, houses, roads, and snarled tele- 
phone wires. 


WARNING: Seldom had a storm of 
such scope and force taken so few 
lives. In the last ten years, eleven 
hurricanes had killed 5,500 persons in 
the West Indies and Florida; 72 other 
gales, like most of their kind, had 
arisen and subsided at sea without 
major loss of life. 

In 1926 a storm killed 372 in Florida; 
two years later, 2,800 died in another 
hurricane. After that, the United 
States Weather Bureau set out to cut 
the toll of future disasters. 

It relies on the one thing it can con- 


_trol—news of advancing winds. . Last 


week a vast communication system 
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The storm veered past Nantucket Lightship W eather-bureau scholars .. . 
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. .. And flood tides washed Norfolk’s streets Balloons measured the wind’s might 
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kept the whole seaboard aware of 
every swerve in the hurricane’s course. 

Sept. 10, the tramp freighter Horn- 
shell radioed that a storm was brew- 
ing off the Leeward Islands, 800 miles 
southeast of Puerto Rico. Thereafter 
the bureau’s “eye” never left that dis- 
turbance. 

Ships plying the Atlantic and Carib- 
bean sea radioed weather bulletins four 
times each day. From these reports, 
bureau chartmen plotted course and 
velocity. In the bureau’s Washington 
headquarters, radiomen punched coded 
forecasts on teletype tape and fed the 
strips into transmitters hooked to two 
powerful stations—the navy’s NAA and 





Sept. 15 the stations broadcast warn- 
ings that a storm “of great magnitude 
and hurricane intensity” was heading 
toward the seaboard. Next day the 
bureau ordered hurricane warnings— 
twin red flags with black centers—posted 
along the North Carolina and Virginia 
coasts. This storm, the first major hur- 
ricane to strike so far north since 1933, 
would miss Florida and hit somewhere 
near Cape Hatteras. 

The Coast Guard mobilized 4,000 men 
along the endangered shores. Amphib- 
ian planes roared down the coast. 
When the pilots sighted a ship below, 
banners marked “hurricane warning” 
and attached to floats dropped from the 


— j 
INTERNATIONAL, WIDE WORLD 


LETTUCE STRIKE: California’s Salinas Valley produces 95 per cent of the nation’s 
Fall lettuce. When the crop ripens early in September, it must be picked and shipped 
at once—otherwise it “blows up” in the hot California sun. Three weeks ago 3000 mem- 
bers of the Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Union went on strike, demanding “preferential 
hiring” of union men. The growers and shippers chose to fight rather than yield. 

Last week imported workmen started shipping out the $2,000,000 crop. Intercepting 
trucks coming up from the fields to the packing sheds, strikers smashed crates and poured 
kerosene on the lettuce. Some 1,000 deputies and 130 State patrolmen fought the strikers 
with tear gas, clubs, and shotguns. The toll: three men shot, a dozen beaten, 25 jailed. 


- ing air. 


planes. Flying loud-speakers warned 
seaside towns. 

By the time the hurricane swept out 
of the tropics, everybody knew what 
was coming; the whole Atlantic Coast 
was shipshape. 


Why: The wisest of weathermen 
could not tell exactly what caused last 
week’s hurricane. Bureau experts like 
Dr. James H. Kimball of New York 
(see picture page, left center) and C. 
L. Mitchell, chief hurricane forecaster 
in Washington, can do no more than 
spot and follow a rising storm. 


Some weathermen think hurricanes 
grow out of otherwise innocent tropical 
showers. When rain starts, according 
to this theory, atmospheric pressure in 
an area falls, sucking in the surround- 
In the Northern Hemisphere, 
the counterclockwise rotation of the 
earth whirls the moving air in the same 
direction. Slowly a cyclonic whirl 
builds up. 


Eventually it becomes a full-fledged 
storm, creeping along a parabola, first 
northwestward and finally northeast- 
ward. Although winds may blow at 
100 miles or more an hour around the 
storm center, the hurricane seldom ad- 
vances more than 15 miles an hour. 


Usually the brewing storms amount 
to little—but no weather-bureau fore- 
caster would be foolish enough to jump 
to conclusions. This week the bureau’s 
radio reports brought tidings of an- 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Addressed the Washington conference of the 
1936 Mobilization for Human Needs. H«¢ 
emphasized the continued responsibility of 
private agencies in local relief, praised 
the government’s relief program, and de- 
nounced the “supercilious and uncharita- 
ble sneers which . .. have been directed 
against those who were honestly seeking 
to help those in need” (see page 13). 

Addressed the Harvard University Tercen 
tenary celebration, calling on ‘Harvard 
and America to stand for the freedom of 
the human mind... [which] has been 
exiled from many lands...” (see page 
13) 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Secretary Roper submitted to the 
department’s Business Advisory Council 
a proposal to create a permanent bureau 
of industrial economics to study employ- 
inent, international trade, and govern- 
mental cooperation in business. 

Labor Secretary Perkins reported that in 
August the United States Employment 
Service secured private jobs for 128,353 ap- 
plicants—10.7 per cent above the total for 
July, 1936, and 23.5 per cent over August, 
1935. 

Labor Secretary Perkins reported living 
costs of wage-earner families and lower- 
salaried workers rose 1.7 per cent between 
Apr. 15 and July 15; average food prices 
increased 5.8 per cent. Living costs as of 
July 15 were 18 per cent lower than the 
1923-25 average and 17.2 per cent lower 
than 1929. 

Treasury Department announced third-quar- 
ter payments of income taxes totaled 
$261,262,145.82—$40,243,662.08 more than 
the same period last year. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Katherine F. Lenroot, chief of United States 
Children’s Bureau, appointed Elsa C. 
Castendyck of Minneapolis director of the 
Delinquency Division. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Sept. 17 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Balance 

Deficit, fiscal year 26, 

Public Debt 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department, 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


CAMPAIGN ON WHEELS: Vehicles like these last week rolled over streets 


and roads in twenty-odd doubtful States. 


Blaring a mixture of music and 


oratory, 22 Democratic and 32 Republican sound trailers spread the gospel 


other storm—again in the tropical hur- 
ricane bowl near Puerto Rico. 

As usual, the bureau could only notify 
its coastwise stations of the new “dis- 
turbance.” If it turns toward the main- 
land and grows in intensity, hurricane 
warnings will rise again. Many a hardy 
individual will pay scant attention; not 
that he won’t believe a storm is coming; 
he just won’t care. But the wise remem- 
ber that an unheeded warning can bring 
disaster: when 256 war veterans died 
in camps on the Florida Keys last year, 
the bureau had forecast the storm’s 
coming 48 hours in advance. 


+ 
LABOR: 
To Support Insurgent C. I. O. 


‘Typo’ Delegates Vote 


In 1881 the International Typograph- 
ical Union’s printers and typesetters 
helped found the American Federation 
of Labor. Through ensuing decades of 
industrial strife the typographers clung 
steadfastly to the A. F. of L.’s con- 
Servative labor policies. For 39 years 
Frank Morrison of the I.T.U. has been 
A. F. of L. secretary. 

With all this in mind, the federation’s 
executive council trod softly when 
Charles P. Howard, I1.T.U. president, 
joined John L. Lewis’s insurgent Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. Al- 
though, the council last month sus- 
pended ten other unions’ for enlisting 
in the Lewis rebellion, it decided to 
accept Howard’s action as personal, 
not official. The council hoped that the 





I.T.U.’s annual convention would re- 
pudiate Howard’s stand. 

Last week both Frank Morrison and 
William Green, A. F. of L. president, 
attended the Typographical Union con- 
vention at Colorado Springs. Mor- 
rison and his old friend Howard put 
aside official differences while they 
dined together at the Union Printers 
Home; Howard introduced Morrison to 
the 350 delegates in the Municipal 
Auditorium. Then Morrison, renowned 
for his ability to speak four or five 
hours on end, spouted a 9,000-word 
fusillade at the C.1I.O. Next day, 
Green followed up, declaring that the 
A. F. of L. “could not be a tail to 
anybody’s kite.” 

The delegates applauded both speak- 
ers warmly—but most of them were 
hand-picked Howard supporters. By a 
20-to-1 vote they backed both Howard 
and the C.1.0.: ‘Resolved, that the 
I.T.U. hereby pledges .. . moral and 
financial support . . . to the organiza- 
tion campaign among steelworkers and 
in other unorganized industries now be- 
ing conducted by the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization.” 

The resolution put the a F. of L. 
council on the spot. Should it, condone 
this grant of aid and comfort to Lewis, 
or should it cut from its dwindling 
rolls 75,000. more dues-paying mem- 
bers? 

Howard professed little fear of . 
er: “If the council wants to suspend 
for stating our rights as in the prea 
lution, it will go as far as possible to 
make itself ridiculous.” 
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CANDIDATES: Road Tours Mark 


Beginning of Homestretch Drive 








ELECTORAL VOTE CONSENSUS 


Certain Probable Total 
Roosevelt 225 75 300 
Landon 49 i182. 231 
Necessary to win 266 


Prevailing betting odds: 
Roosevelt. 


This is Not a final prediction of the election’s out- 
come. The figures represent a consensus of current polls 
and straw votes taken by a number of publications and 
confidential services with good records in gauging public 
opinion, 


3 to 2 for 


In every Presidential campaign, a lull 
follows the conventions. Then comes a 
period of moderate activity. The last 
week of September generally sees the 
start of the homestretch. 

Last week brought the first signs of a 
whirlwind finish. Everywhere Repub- 
lican orators seized Constitution Day to 
tear into the New Deal. The two party 
chairmen staged pep meetings for their 
workers. The New Deal enlisted a new 
campaigner in the person of James M. 
Cox, 1920 Democratic nominee for Pres- 
ident. Alfred E. Smith revealed he 
would begin an anti-Roosevelt cam- 
paign Oct. 1. 

More important, Messrs. Landon and 
Roosevelt completed plans for new 
swings around the circuit—Landon’s 
for this week, Roosevelt’s for next. 


Lanpon: The Governor appeared to 
have found himself. A month ago, his 
campaigning efforts seemed self-con- 
scious and hesitant. Gradually he began 
to show signs of confidence. Last week, 
as he traveled homeward from his 
Maine visit, he became downright mili- 
tant in his cracks at “Federal waste and 
incompetence.” In return, the crowds 
that flocked around at train stops ap- 
plauded with a vigor new to Landon 
campaign audiences. 

Back in Topeka, the Governor settled 
down for six days of routine conferences 
and battle planning. The only major in- 
terruption came late in the week, when 
he addressed a conference of 2,200 
Young Republicans. Keynote of the 
speech: 

“The present administration apparent- 
ly believes ... the government must 
play a greater and greater part in 
managing details of our daily lives. . 
The Republican party, on the other 
hand, utterly rejects this philosophy. 
It believes . . . that the government 
should tighten the rules governing bus- 
iness, but should not attempt to manage 
business.” 

In substance, the talk covered little 
that Landon hadn’t said in his Port- 
land, Maine, address a week earlier. 
Presumably, the Governor had been too 
busy to construct a wholly new speech. 
He was up to his neck in preparations 
for his tour of the farm belt this week. 
On that trip, he planned three major 
addresses: Des Moines (farm relief); 
Minneapolis (tariff); Milwaukee (so- 
cial security). 

Saturday, the Governor relaxed long 
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In New York, Vice President Garner (center) donned dinner clothes, conferred 
with Democratic leaders, and promised: ‘I’m 1662/3 per cent for Roosevelt’ 


enough to take his two small children 
for a merry-go-round ride at the Kan- 
sas Free Fair. While the Landon 
family whirled around, the organ blared: 
“Happy Days Are Here Again.” 


ROOSEVELT: The Democratic candi- 
date remained ostensibly a nonpoliti- 
cal President. Early in the week, he 
conferred with heads of insurance com- 
panies (see page 38). Next day he 
talked pleasantly of the spirit of charity 
and its need before 400 representatives of 
the 1936 Mobilization for Human Needs. 

As a guest of honor at the tercenten- 
ary ceremonies of his alma mater, 
Harvard, he sat in drizzling rain on an 
outdoor platform. When President 
James Rowland Angell of Yale, one of 
the speakers, referred to the weather 
as Harvard’s way of “soaking the 
rich,” the President laughed whole- 
heartedly. Then he delivered a solemn 
speech pleading for freedom of thought, 
and hurried back to Washington, 
where Mrs. Roosevelt lay ill with “a 
slight case of flu.” 

Except for the White House’s anti- 
Hearst statement (see below), corre- 
spondents found little political news in 
the Roosevelt activities. But they saw 
indications of abundant political activ- 
ity in the near future. All week the 
White House secretariat wrestled with 
the Roosevelt speechmaking itinerary— 
first hinting he would make few 
speeches, then implying he would en- 
large his schedule. 

By the time the President left for a 
weex’s stay at Hyde Park, his oratori- 
cal program came to this: Democratic 
State convention at Syracuse, N. Y., 
next Tuesday (political); Elkins, W. 
Va., Oct. 1 (nonpolitical); Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 1 (political); Jersey City, Oct. 2 
(nonpolitical)—to be followed later by 
campaign speeches in Massachusetts, 
the Midwest, and possibly the Far West 
and New England. 


SEcoNnD STRING: On the Pacific 
Coast, Republican Vice Presidential Can- 
didate Knox kept up his rapid-fire Roose- 
velt criticism. Meanwhile John Nance 
Garner showed up. 


Since the Democratic convention re- 
nominated him last June, the Vice 
President had adhered to a strict rou- 
tine of fishing and lolling back home 
in Uvalde, Texas. Last week, sporting 
a new, gray Homburg hat, he arrived 
in New York to confer with Democrat- 
ic chairman Farley. 

He consented to address a private 
dinner of Democratic leaders—even 
though it meart donning evening 
clothes and staying up late, neither of 
which appeals to him. 

To reporters, who asked whether he 
agreed with New Deal policies, he as- 
serted: “I am 1662/3 per cent for the 
reelection of Mr. Roosevelt.” When 
asked whether he would make any 
campaign speeches, he wasn’t sure. 

“Now,” he said, “let me put a ques- 
tion. Do you think Knox has made any 
votes for anyone but Roosevelt by run- 
ning around in that train of his? No. 
Well, do you want me to go out and 
make some speeches to offset that?” 


HEARST: President Beats Gun 
Denying Publisher’s Red Blast 


If there is one American publisher 
who dislikes Franklin Roosevelt more 
than William Randolph Hearst does, it 
is Robert Rutherford McCormick of 
The Chicago Tribune. 

Last month The Tribune printed a 
special dispatch from Riga, Latvia, 
purporting to show that Moscow had 
ordered American Communists to sup- 
port the President. The paper’s fiery 
little rival, the Chicago Daily Times, of- 
fered $5,000 for proof of The Tribune’s 
story. Nobody obliged. 

Last week Hearst papers prepared 
to publish an eight-column editorial 
article elaborating The Tribune story. 
But two days before the Hearst blast 
went to press, Charles Michelson, 
Democratic Committee publicity di- 
rector, learned of the plans and hopped 
aboard the President’s Washington- 
bound train in New York. At the 
White House next morning, Stephen 
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William Randolph Hearst: The Presi- 


dent objected to his ‘malice’ and ‘spite’ 


Early, Presidential secretary, handed 
correspondents a statement: 

My attention has been called to a planned 
attempt led by a certain notorious newspaper 
owner to make it appear that the Pre 
passively accepts the support of alien o- 
izations hostile to the American form ¢ 
government. 

Such articles are conceived in malice 
born of political spite... fake issues whi 
no patriotic, honorable, decent citizen woul 
purposely inject into American affairs. 

Stephen Early, 
Assistant Secretary to the President 

Undeterred, the Hearst press next 
day printed its full story as scheduled. 
To support its charges that ‘Moscow 
Backs Roosevelt,” it reproduced a para- 
graph appearing in the Moscow maga- 
zine, Communist International, over the 
name of Earl Browder, American Com- 
munist candidate for President. Trans- 
lated, the passage read: “We the Com- 
munists can join such a common front 
with the workers supporting Roose- 
velt. By doing this, of course, we do 
not express our confidence in Roosevelt 
in any degree...” 

Actually, almost those same words 
appeared last May in New York news- 
papers’ brief reports of a Browder 
speech at Madison Square Garden. 
Browder sent the speech to Moscow, 
where it was translated and printed. 
Then Hearst men picked it up, trans- 
lated it back into English, and printed 
it under scare heads. 

Hearst received news of the White 
House statement in Amsterdam, where 
he was vacationing. The 73-year-old 
publisher quickly dashed off a 1,200- 
word signed statement, cabled it to his 
papers, and ordered it printed the day 
after the big story. Its substance: 

“I do not say and I never have said 
what Mr. Roosevelt intimates safely 
through his secretary, that he willing- 
ly receives the support of the C°™- 
munists . . . I have simply said and 
shown that he DOES receive the sup- 
port of these enemies . . . and that he 
has done his best to DESERVE the sup- 
os SR ; 

In New York, Earl Browder simply 
observed: “It is no longer news that 
Hearst is a liar.” 
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SPAIN ¢ Reds Blow Up Alcazar; Moors Get Five 
Miles of Blood Every Day; Cubans Blow Up Paper 


Students and tourists knew of the 
Alcazar. To most Americans it was 
only a word, if that much. By last week 
it had become a synonym for horror 
and heroism. 

When the Spanish revolt broke out in 
mid-July, the Alcazar’s garrison—most- 
ly army cadets—tried to seize Toledo, 
famous for its medieval swordsmiths. 
The Red militia in this key city on the 
southwest road to Madrid drove the 
Whites back into The Fortress ( Alcazar). 

With the cadets and their officers 
went several hundred White sympa- 
thizers—soldiers, civilians, and relatives, 
including 400-odd women and children. 
In a week or two, they expected, Gen. 
Francisco Franco would blast his way 
up the Tagus Valley and relieve them. 

Deep beneath the four-towered pile, 
wells dug by the Moors centuries ago 
provided water. Plenty of food lay 
stocked in the dungeonlike cellars be- 
low the magnificent Saracen halls which 
once housed Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Whites knew that no Spanish 
gun could demolish the Alcazar’s cliff- 
like walls. To all demands for sur- 
render they replied with yells of de- 
fiance from windows dominating every 
roof in Toledo. Their well-stocked ma- 
chine guns kept at bay Red besiegers 
seven times their number. 

“We must reduce the Alcazar!” 
raged Francisco Largo Caballero when 
he became Premier three weeks ago. 


“lf they won’t surrender, blow them 
up!” 

Against their will, the Toledo Reds 
set about obeying Spain’s would-be 
Lenin. 


Experienced miners from the 


Asturias drilled tunnels under the rock 
on which Romans had built a fort two 
centuries before Christ. 


The men, women, and children in the 
cellars heard the drilling. But to every 
threat and plea from the besiegers the 
Alcazar replied with bursts from ma- 
chine guns. 


SmoKE: During the night of Sept. 17 
civilians evacuated the city. Shiver- 
ing until dawn on wind-swept hillsides, 
they watched searchlights play on the 
fortress—the scene reminded some of 
El Greco’s masterpiece, “View of To- 
ledo.” 

At 7 A.M. an engineer pulled a 
switch in the Mayor’s office. Current 
shot through wires strung up Juan 
Labrador street, then Biscuit-Oven Al- 
ley, then— 


Even the hills shook. All that most 
people could remember was the terrify- 
ing crack—as if lightning had struck 
everywhere at once—and the dust. The 
dust hung over the city. When it 
thinned, citizens saw the Alcazar’s 
southwest tower was gone. 


But not the cadets. When Reds tried 
to storm the citadel they ran into a 
machine-gun barrage that sent them 
scampering for shelter. 


After that, they sprayed hundreds 
of gallons of gasoline on the fort’s out- 
side ruins and set it afire with hand 
grenades. Still, the cadets’ machine 
guns kept them ducking. 


Victory: This week brought hope- 
ful news for the besieged. With every 
hour General Franco reported new 






Despite attacks with dynamite, shells, and gasoline, the Alcazar still dominated Toledo 


gains in his slow but steady encircle- 
ment of Madrid. 

The Foreign Legion wrested position 
after position from an enemy superior 
in numbers but not in discipline and 
equipment. Up the Tagus Valley the 
Moors carved a bloody path at the rate 
of five miles a day. 

While they advanced from the south- 
west, their allies in the Guadarrama 
Mountains north and west of the capi- 
tal gained ground in small, sharp en- 
gagements. 

The Whites controlled four of the 
seven roads converging on Madrid like 
spokes. 

Along these roads in 1812 the Duke 
of Wellington outsmarted and defeated 
Napoleon’s brother Joseph and Marshal 
Marmont—eventually driving Napole- 
on’s armies from the Iberian Peninsula. 

Cusa: In many Latin-American cities 
these days policemen hover outside 
newspaper offices. Their duty: to pre- 
vent White and Red sympathizers from 
clashing when news from Spain goes 
up on the window bulletin boards. 

Early Sunday morning in Havana, 
Carlos Argalles kept guard outside El 
Pais, conservative paper supporting 
General Franco. Had Argalles stood 
5 feet closer to a delivery truck at the 
curb, he would have heard a soft tick- 
tick-tick. At 6:15 A.M. this stopped. 

Twelve miles away, sleepy house- 
holders heard a deep, rolling explosion. 
Six blocks from the paper’s office, doors 
tumbled from hinges, windows crashed, 
and masses of brick whizzed through 
the air. Of Carlos Argalles nothing 
remained. Three shattered walls and 
a tangle of twisted machinery marked 
El Pais’s plant. 

Havana’s police gathered up four 
dead and 27 injured, then rushed to 
other newspapers. Outside the con- 
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servative daily, Diario de la Marina, 
they found an old touring car. In the 
top, in the hood, and under the cushions 
lay 1,500 sticks of dynamite—and a 
time fuse set for 10 o’clock. 


By nightfall, Col. Fulgencio Batista’s 
military police had rounded up 100 
Leftists and thrown them in Principe 
Fortress—from which Dictator Ger- 
ardo Machado used to throw political 
enemies to the sharks of Havana Bay. 


SOUTH AFRICA: Gold _ Pillar 
Tells Story of Miners’ Heaven 


Subtropical sunshine lit a 70-foot 
gilded column outside the Chamber of 
Mines pavilion. Like a glittering mag- 
net, it attracted the eyes of 35,000 
visitors who last week gave Johannes- 
burg’s Golden Jubilee Exhibition .a 
glamorous send-off._ 


To hardened colonials, the Pillar of 
Gold told South Africa’s vivid story. 
Fifty years ago a handful of British 
and Dutch prospectors dug beneath the 
soil of Witwatersrand and found the 
world’s richest gold field. 


The Ridge of White Waters’ 62-mile 
treasure trove—which has since yielded 
$6,750,000,000 of gold—transformed 
South Africa from a wilderness of for- 
est and prairie into a land of plenty. 

The first miners called their camp of 
flimsy tents and shacks Johannesburg. 
Today, metropolis of Britain’s 26-year- 
old Union of South Africa, the sun- 
scorched city has 400,000 inhabitants. 


Last week booming industry brought 
smiles to exhibitors. For this pros- 
perity, colonials thank South Africa’s 
abandonment of the gold standard four 
That step, linking Cape 
Town’s pound with London’s, caused 
the price of the country’s principal 
product to shoot up 70 per cent. 

With a gold production of $1,000,- 
000,000—40 per cent of the world out- 
put—in the past three years, South 
Africa has led the Way out of the 
depression. 

In the Hall of Jewels, exhibitors 
dazzled sight-seers with illuminated re- 
volving turrets studded with $1,250,000 
worth of diamonds. The dominion’s 
second most important mineral indus- 
try, which has flooded markets with 
$1,500,000,000 worth of gems, today 
lags in activity behind its big brother 
—buyers haven’t yet absorbed the sur- 
plus. 

South Africa’s wool—exceeded only 
by gold in export value—fruit, grains, 
cattle, and steel vied for attention in 
78 other buildings with the produce of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
India. 


® May 16, South Africa’s government, 
revealing a $14,820,000 budget surplus, 
announced tax reductions, more gener- 
ous old-age pensions, and increased as- 
sistance to farmers. Last week Pre- 
mier J. B. M. Hertzog reported a mod- 
ern economic phenomenon: unemploy- 
ment among the Union’s 8,500,000 in- 
habitants, including 2,000,000 whites, 
is virtually nonexistent. 





FRANCE: Reds Sit Down Again; 
Right Slings Mud at Minister 


Domestic troubles last week pushed 
Spanish news off French front pages. 
Premier Leon Blum wrestled with prob- 
lems akin to those that had weakened 
the Madrid government, leaving it 
powerless to avert civil strife. 

On taking office last June, Blum 
promised French Labor better condi- 
tions, shorter hours, higher wages, col- 
lective bargaining, and minimum two- 
week annual vacations with pay. 

Industrialists blocked the program. 
Millowners raised a cry against “sov- 
ietization” of plants. Nationalists pa- 
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Salengro: ‘I have never been condemned’ 


raded in Paris, yelling “Blum takes his 
orders from Moscow!” 

Last week heavy-muscled militarized 
police patrolled the capital and indus- 
trial cities to forestall serious Right- 
Left clashes. They had reason to ex- 
pect more trouble than the usual spor- 
adic fisticuffs. 

The strike fever again rose in 
France. At Lille, chief northern fac- 
tory center, 30,000 Communists “sat 
down” in textile mills. 

Their party’s cooperation made pos- 
sible Blum’s Left coalition victory. But 
the Communists refuse to participate 
in the Popular Front government; last 
week they vehemently taunted Blum 
for failing to carry out his campaign 
promises—by force if necessary. 

The Lille Communists, who threat- 
ened to paralyze the industrial North, 
won a 6 per cent wage boost. Immediate- 
ly other strikes broke out, notably in 
Alsace, where 24,000 textile workers sat 
down. 


‘DESERTER’: Next to Blum, the most 
worried Frenchman was Interior Min- 
ister Roger Salengro. On him rested 
the responsibility of keeping the nation 
peaceful, and increasing partisan agita- 
tion made his task more difficult day 
by day. 

Press calumnies surpassed anything 
since the 1934 Stavisky riots, which 
brought the country near civil war over 
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graft in the government. Most serious 
accusation: that on the night of Oct. 6, 
1915, Private Roger Salengro deserted 
the 233rd infantry regiment; a court- 
martial “sentenced him to death by de- 
fault.” 

The charge appeared in Gringoire, 
fire-eating Rightist weekly. Far from 
ignoring it, Salengro wrote: “I was 
never condemned by a French war 
council.” Captured by the Germans, he 
added, he refused to work in a muni- 
tions plant and served two years in jail. 


Almost every paper in Paris took up 
Vaffaire Salengro. Last round went to 
Gringoire: It printed a letter from one 
Colonel Arnould, Salengro’s wartime 
commander, confirming the desertion 
story and adding: “The case was re- 
vived after the war. But unfortunately 
the witnesses were dead.” 


CANADA: New Velocity Dollars 
Speed Back to Public Treasury 


In August, Premier William Aberhart 
floated the Velocity Dollar in an effort 
to revive Alberta business. In addition, 
he hoped the scheme would. help. switch 
public attention from his failure to pay 
all citizens $25 a month—a campaign 
promise. 


Last week, a negligible fraction of 
the 175,000 Velocity $1 bills put into 
circulation remained in the public’s 
purses, Storekeepers and bankers had 
shied from the hot-money project: un- 
der this, holders of bills would attach a 
one-cent stamp every Wednesday for 
two years; then the government would 
redeem each $1 bill at face value, net- 
ting 4 cents. 

To assure its acceptance, the govern- 
ment had announced it would cash out- 
standing scrip this month. The people 
of Alberta called this “bluff”—nearly 
all the 175,000 bills bounced back into 
the treasury. 


The Premier, always ready with ex- 
planations, last week picked on the 
press: “Something should be done to 
curb the mad-dog tactics of . . . news- 
papers. We license doctors, merchants 
and lawyers, school teachers and busi- 
nessmen and automobile drivers . . 
Why should not newspapers be licensed 
also?” 

Freedom-of-speech advocates sharp- 
ened their pencils for war. Grimly they 
recalled how Premier Aberhart made 
his Social Credit adherents swear “not 
to listen to radio or newspaper propa- 
ganda... poisoning our minds [against] 
social credit.” 


e 
SWEDEN: Leftists Take Over 


Power in Booming Viking State 


Sweden fought its last war in 1814. 
But it didn’t cease producing war sup- 
plies for its neighbors. At various times 
—especially 1914-18—-arms_ exports 
have netted the déscendants of Vikings 
vast fortunes. Alfred Nobel, inventor 
of high explosives, made enough to be- 
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queath substantial yearly prizes for the 
sciences, literature, and peace. 

The World War trade orgy caused a 
boom in Sweden, as elsewhere. Then 
came the acute colic of depression. In 
1932 the country’s 6,000,000 inhabitants 
voted their conservative government in- 
competent and brought in a Socialist 
Cabinet. 

To rebuild the economic structure and 
relieve some 190,000 unemployed, the 
government undertook nationalization 
of industry. The State now owns the 
telegraph, telephone, and railway sys- 
tems, the liquor and tobacco trades, and 
most power companies. 

Last week financiers—headed by 
Knut Wallenberg, 82-year-old Swedish 
J. P. Morgan—feared the Socialists 
would grab the munitions business next. 
The arms manufacturers had started 
making big money again last year, 
when the European rearmament race 
was gaining momentum. 

The munitions boom helped cut Swed- 
ish unemployment to 30,000, but raised 
the cost of living. This moved Per Al- 
bin Hansson, round-headed Socialist 
Premier, to demand bigger old-age 
pensions. 

Parliament refused to appropriate the 
money; Hansson resigned; and last 
week Sweden again went to the polls. 
Fundamental issue: continuance or dis- 
continuance of a Socialist regime that 
proposes to nationalize some branch of 
business, including cannon-making. 

Sunday, Swedes attended church, 
then voted. Hansson’s Social Demo- 
crats jumped from 102 to 112 of the 
230 members elected to Parliament— 
barely enough to form a government. 


* 
BRITAIN: Eden Considers Giving 


Selassie’s Scalp to Mussolini 


Vacations and Summer war maneu- 
vers ended. Last week statesmen (ev- 
erywhere but in Spain) brushed off 
braided jackets and prepared for Eu- 
rope’s diplomatic grand season. 


At his desk in Britain’s Foreign Of- 
fice sat the most elegant and handsome 
of them all. Anthony Eden rose from a 
siege of chickenpox to ponder the em- 


pire’s policies. Candid camera men 
know “Tony” as a nail-nibbler and 
pad-scribbler. Last week his desk pad 
might have contained reflections like 
these. 

1—Mon., Sept. 21. League recon- 
venes. Or what’s left of it. “Reform” 
suggestions rec'd from 18 countries, 
notably France & Russia: want to put 
teeth in it. Indeed! To bite Reich and 
Italy? Big mouthful—we’d all choke 
on it. Absolutely need Ital. Coopera- 
tion safeguard empire route through 
Mediterranean. That man Mussolini 
won't play cricket unless we throw out 
Ethiops & recognize his conquest. 
Bother the little Black King. The Labor 
laddies will yell... 

2—That man Hitler. Sent him note 
6 months ago asking how prepared 
safeguard European peace. No an- 
swer. Increases army. Sells guns to 
Balkans. Troublemaker. Insults So- 
viet leaders. Wants them kicked out 
of League. Threatens to invade Si- 
beria! . Must stop that sort of 
thing 


First Prosiem: In Geneva this week 
Europe’s best word-twisters and hair- 
splitters searched for a legal fiction by 
which they could refuse Haile Selassie’s 
delegates admission to the Assembly. 
That the Assembly President, Argen- 
tina’s Foreign Minister Carlos Lamas, 
is South America’s greatest exponent 
of the Stimson doctrine—no recogni- 
tion of conquests by force—increased 
their difficulty. 

Paris helped by compelling Prof. 
Gaston Jeze—the exiled monarch’s 
guide in the maze of Geneva procedure 
—to resign from the Negus’s delega- 
tion. Joseph Avenol, League Secre- 
tary General, did his bit by giving a 
cocktail party for all Assembly mem- 
bers except Ethiopia. Anthony Eden’s 
hotel, the Beau Rivage, told the Ethi- 
opians all rooms were taken. 

To assist the outcasts, Haile Selas- 





Edward VIII and fellow nimrods: The King pulled up his socks for Austrian camera men 








sie’s American financial adviser, Ever- 
ett Colson—pale and wisp-voiced from 
heart disease—flew from a Frankfort 
sanitarium. Monday morning the dele- 
gation crowded into a League anteroom, 

There they stayed while France and 
Britain hand-picked a committee to 
examine—and perhaps reject—Ethio- 
pia’s credentials. Then, headed by Ata 
Lawrence Taezaz, they filed into the 


Assembly to watch it approve this: 


move. 

In London the determined Little King 
took his bull-eyed old General, Ras 
Kassa, jumped into a special plane, and 
rushed to Geneva. When he arrived the 
committee hedged on the plot to oust 
Ethiopia. Like good Geneva diplomats 
they postponed action. 


SECOND PROBLEM: When Adolf Hit- 
ler sent his Reichswehr into the Rhine- 
land last March, British movie audi- 
ences cheered newsreels of the gray- 
clad goose-steppers. Supported by the 
public, Anthony Eden kept Paris from 
retaliation, but he also sent Berlin a 
note asking guarantees against Nazi 
aggression. The Reich didn’t reply. 


Then the young and hopeful British 
Foreign Secretary tried to persuade 
Germany to sit down with France, 
Britain, Italy, and Belgium to forge a 
new security pact, replacing the 
Locarno Treaty. Last week Adolf H:t- 
ler told London the proposed date— 
Oct. 19—was too early. Anthony Eden 
sighed and prepared for more dip- 
lomatic “‘spadework.” 


The British public remained as patient 
with Adolf Hitler as had their Foreign 
Office—until last week. Then the Lon- 
don Times—accurate guide to the opin- 
ions of Britain’s conservative rulers 
switched from praise of the Nazis to 
criticism of Hitler’s anti-Communist 
invective at Nuremberg two weeks ago. 
Distaste for Nazi hysteria softened the 
British shock at Stalin’s railroading 
sixteen “plotters” to the firing squad 
last month. 


BALKANS: Worried by Berlin’s eco- 
nomic and diplomatic offensive in the 
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BEAUTIFIER: Last week Edward VIII, nut-brown from five weeks on Adriatic waters, 
went to shoot grouse on misty Scottish moors. While he’s gone, Lady Mendl—wife of 
the British press ettache in Paris and known professionally as Elsie de W olfe—will re- 
decorate the King’s suite in Buckingham Palace. He so ordained after seeing the job 
the former New York actress did on the home of his friend Mrs. Wallis Simpson. 











Danube Basin, Britain had had its va- 
cationing King extend his Adriatic 
cruise. On an Athens-Constantinople- 
Vienna detour, Edward VIII quietly 
sounded out Greece’s dictator, John Me- 
taxas; Turkey’s strong man, Kemal 
Ataturk; Bulgaria’s King Boris, Yugo- 
slavia’s Regent Paul, and Austria’s 
President Miklas. 

As the King poured out his impres- 
sions in a three-hour talk, Anthony 
Eden last week kept his eye on Bratis- 
lava, Czechoslovakia. There the Little 
Entente powers—Yugoslavia, which 
won't recognize Russia; Rimania, 
which last month turned pro-Nazi; and 
Czechoslovakia, Moscow’s ally—met to 
patch up their ailing alliance. 

As far as anyone could find out, the 
conference failed to do this—largely 
because Belgrade’s pro-German Pre- 
mier, Milan Stoyadinovitch, flew to 
Bucharest three days before the meet- 
ing to form a Yugoslavia-Rumania an- 
ti-Communist front. 


FAR: EAST: Fifth Anniversary 
Of Tokyo Coup Marked by Riots 


At Hankow, central Chinese com- 
mercial city, an unidentified gunman 
killed a Nipponese consular policeman. 
Chinese nationalists, shouting ‘Kill the 
Japanese,” stormed a Peiping-Hankow 
railroad dining car, assaulted a Korean 
officer, and robbed him of $120. Shang- 
hai police battled 1,000 anti-Tokyo 
rioters with clubs and rifie butts, in- 
juring 30, arresting 50. In Swatow, 
southern Chinese port, zealots hurled a 
bomb into a Japanese restaurant. 

At Fengtai, North China’s chief rail- 





road junction, a sentry “insulted” a 
Japanese regiment. Nipponese sol- 
diers surrounded the barracks dominat- 
ing the station; both sides manned ma- 
chine guns. Next day the Chinese 
commander publicly apologized. Then 
he and his warriors obeyed a Tokyo 
ultimatum: “Hand over the barracks!” 
Four hundred Japanese troops walked 
in. 


To these events last week, echoes of 
former violence gave added signifi- 
cance. The disorders marked the fifth 
anniversary of the notorious ‘““Mukden 
incident”: Sept. 18, 1931, bandits dy- 
namited a railroad near the Manchu- 
rian city—an act that led to Tokyo’s 
seizure of China’s northern depend- 
ency. 

In Pakhoi, Kwangtung Province port 
where coolies murdered a Japanese 
druggist three weeks ago, the belliger- 
ent Chinese 19th Route Army still de- 
fied the Mikado’s warships. Backing 
demands for a Nipponese-conducted 
investigation with threats of gunfire, 
Tokyo dispatched another cruiser to 
southern Chinese waters. This move 
stirred up China’s Nanking govern- 
ment. Dictator Chiang Kai-shek 
ordered the 19th to withdraw. 


Rising Sino-Japanese tension frayed 
Nanking nerves. Chinese statesmen 
still awaited Japan’s demands in settle- 
ment of the recent Chengtu incident— 
murder of two Japanese newspaper 
men by a Chinese mob. They feared 
last week’s bloodshed would cause 
Tokyo to impose harsher penalties. 


A Nipponese Foreign Office spokes- 
man encouraged this belief: ‘Japan 
would only invite contempt by seeking 
a diplomatic settlement of the Hankow 
outrage.” 
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POLITICS: Democrats and Reds 
Suffer From Private Censorship 


Censorship: . . . action taken by any govern- 
ing authority to prevent the dissemination of 
false statements, inconvenient facts, or dis- 


pleasing opinions... 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Quick to realize the possibilities of 
radio in politics, European countries 
have taken over stations within their 
borders and clamped them under an 
iron censorship. The United States, 
however, has retained the pr‘vate status 
of its networks. Except for the lethar- 
gic Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, American broadcasters have en- 
joyed practical immunity from govern- 
ment censors. 

Last week two political news items 
thrust the American method of blue- 
penciling sharply into the foreground: 

1—Harrison Holloway, executive 
manager of stations KFI and KECA, 
Los Angeles, labeled President Roose- 
velt’s famous fireside chats as “nothing 
more than campaign speeches,” and re- 
fused requested air time without pay- 
ment by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

2—Anning S. Prall, chairman of the 
FCC, demanded explanations from 
WIRE (Indianapolis), WCAE (Pitts- 
burgh), and WTCN (Minneapolis) for 
alleged discrimination against the 
Communist party. 

Political campaign speeches have 
long been radio sore spots. All sta- 
tions sell stump time to any candidate 








RADIO CHECK LIST 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures, P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 
SAT. (26th): Rabbi Wise: The Zionist leader 


and head of the Free Synagogue, New 
York, brings a Yom Kippur message. 8:55 
CBS (WABC). 

Football: Duke-Colgate at Durham, N.C. 
2:15 CBS, NBC-Blue (WJZ). Minnesota- 
Washington at Seattle, Wash 6:00 CBS. 

SUN. (27th): Art: Officials of the Smithsonian 
Institution trace the history of sculpture. 
11:30 NBC-Blue, 

Fourth Estate: Comedian Phil Baker re- 
turns to the air to found a “‘gasette.’’ 7:30 
CBS.* 

Open House: Nelson Eddy, movie baritone, 
and Francia White, concert singer, in a 
new program. 8:00 CBS.* 

MON. (28th): Eyes: Sir Jahn Herbert Parsons, 
eye specialist, speaks to the American 
Academy of Ophtha:imo'logy and Otolaryn- 
gology on “Saving Eyesight.” 7:00 NBC- 
Blue.* 

G.O.P.: Col. Frank Knox delivers another 
philippic against the administration. 7:30 
NBC-Red (WEAF). 

Helen Hayes: The stage and screen star in 
a special version of Cooke's “Bambi.” 
8:00 NBC-Blue.* : 

TUES. (29th): Visitor: Comdr. Stephen King- 
Hall, British economist and playwright, 
tells how “An Englishman Sees America.” 


7:15 NBC-Blue. 

WED. (30th): Nino Martini: The Metropolitan 
tenor returns to the air with Andre Koste- 
lanetz and his. orchestra. 9:00 CBS.* 

THURS. (Oct. 1): Tipster: Ted Husing picks 
the probable winners of coming football 
games. 7:15 CBS.* 

FRI, (2nd): Music: Dr. Walter Damrosch again 
directs his Appreciation Hour. 2:00 NBC- 
Red.* 

Rhythm: Shep Fields and his rippling ar- 
rangements make the big time. 10:00 
NBC-Blue.* 

Communist: Earl Browder, Presidential 
candidate, electioneers. 10:45 NBC-Blue. 

* Indicates premiere of a series. 
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—including the President. As Chief 
Executive, he also has the right to re- 
quest free time in the public interest. 
What if a pre-announced “stewardship” 
speech degenerates into a discussfon 
of election issues ? 

The National Broadcasting Co. gives 
a pat answer: “We would not cut the 
President off . . . but we would donate 
an equal amount of time to the other 
parties.” Upon the Republican Na- 
tional Committee’s complaint that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Aug. 14 Chautauqua speech 
was a political harangue, NBC re- 
fused payment for Governor Landon’s 
address ten days later. 

Columbia shuts its eyes to such a 
contingency: ‘‘The President would not 
do such a thing .. .” Mutual stoutly 
brings up the rear: “We must always 
believe our President.” 

Though the recalcitrant California 
stations—owned by a Packard distrib- 
uting company—are members of the 
NBC chain, the network cannot force 
them to broadcast future fireside 
talks. Shunted through as sustaining 
(nonpaying) programs, the talks do 
not fall within contractual obligations. 

Sept. 16, George Henry Payne, mem- 
ber of the FCC and Republican candi- 
date for Senator in 1920, boiled over at 
the “abuse of power” by the stations: 
“The owner of a broadcasting station 
owns nothing ... but his station. The 
frequency over which he broadcasts and 
the ether through which it comes to 
the public .. . belong to all the people 


Broken contracts spattered the sec- 
ond incident. As. counsel for the 
American Civil Liberties Union, Arthur 
Garfield Hays on Sept. 11 urged Chair- 
man Prall to make a “sharp public 
statement” affirming the provisions of 
the 1934 Communications Act. (“all 
licensed broadcasting stations shall af- 
ford equal treatment to legally quali- 
fied candidates for office’’). 

He pointed out that WIRE “took 
upon itself the functions of elections 
commissioners” by declaring “the Com- 
munist party is illegal in the State.” 
WCAE canceled a contracted speech 
because of “an important local com- 
mitment,” though “no local commit- 
ment could warrant breaking such a 
contract.” WTCN scheduled a series 
of Red talks, but when the first speech 
was submitted, demanded elimination 
of certain paragraphs. The script was 
withdrawn and another submitted and 
approved. 

“Just before it was delivered, Sam 
K. Davis (not himself a candidate) 
asked permission to make a slight ad- 
dition. The request was granted. After 
the talk, the station charged that the 
Communist party in changing the 
speech had violated its contract and 
canceled the series.” 

Monday, the Hearst-controlled Pitts- 
burgh station yielded to the ominously 
worded FCC request. “WCAE feels 
compelled to accept the programs of 
Earl Browder,” wrote Emil J. Gough, 
station vice president. “To refuse to 
do so... might subject it to revocation 
of its license ... a maximum fine of 
$10,000 and/or two years imprisonment 
for its officers or both...” 
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PRINTS: Art Group Finds Way 
To Put Etchings in Every Home 








“I sold a woodcut, ‘Passion,’ 37 prints 
for 12 stivers [$2.50],” wrote Albrecht 
Duerer, early sixteenth-century Nurem- 
burg painter and engraver, in his diary, 
“Journey to the Netherlands.” Two 
hundred years later in England, Ho- 
garth felt no shame in selling an etched 
portrait of Lord Lovat for a shilling. 


In startling contrast to the low prices 
which held for three and a half cen- 
turies are the prices modern artists 
ask. A good etcher or lithographer can 
pull a limited edition and get from $15 
to $150 a print. 

Last week, visitors to the Weyhe 
Gallery, New York, could buy original 
prints by outstanding artists for $2.75. 
The American Artists Group, Inc., or- 
ganized in the Spring of 1935, decided 
to bring the graphic arts back to “the 
sound and sane policy of an earlier 
age” and sell prints at popular prices. 

Sept. 14, works by such topnotchers 
as Rockwell Kent, John Marin, and 
Frank Mechau came for the first time 
within reach of millions of small budg- 
ets. During the Winter the group 
plans to send its display to 400 cities 
to be shown in colleges, museums, high 
schools, and department stores. 


LimitED EpiT1ons: From the inven- 
tion of printing in the fifteenth cen- 
tury down to the late 1850s, etchings and 
woodcuts were the great democratic 
form of art. As long as the artist could 
get a clear proof, he pulled prints from 
his block or plate and flooded the mar- 
ket with many copies of a single com- 
position. 


About 65 years ago the growth of 
collecting and the consequent specula- 
tion in art made the rarity of a print 
an asset to its owner. The system of 
limited editions lifted the cost well out 
of the popular-price field. 


Many of today’s etchers laboriously 
perfect a plate, pull 100 prints or few- 
er, and then deliberately demolish the 
plate by scarring its surface deeply 
with crisscross lines. The mutilated 
object then finds an honored place in 
a museum or among a private collec- 
tor’s curios. The artist signs a lim- 
ited number of prints and offers them 
to the artificially restricted market at 
a high price. 

Though originally copper plates were 
too soft for a large number of im- 
pressions, the modern practice of fac- 
ing a plate with a thin layer of steel 
makes possible 1,500 uniform impres- 
sions of an etching. A woodblock is 
good for 10,000 perfect prints; the orig- 
inal lithograph stone makes 1,000. When 
a stone begins to blur, the composition 
can be transferred to a fresh stone or 
plate making possible innumerable 
proofs. Such editions, if sold at a low 
price per piece, could net the artist more 
than a limited edition, and leave the 
purchaser a chance to keep up with the 
rent while he was beautifying his home. 
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Therefore the group’s editions will be 
unlimited and unsigned. 

J. J. Lankes, one of the group artists, 
prophesies: “Collectors will go in for 
them in time to come, and who knows 
put that some of the $150 proofs of to- 
day will sell for less than the unlimited 
edition prints at $2.75 in a hundred 
years from today.” 


DENVER: 4 New Painters Come 
Out of the West to New York 


In 1928 Maynard Walker, then art 
critic for The Kansas City Journal 
Post, visited Denver on his vacation. 
He wrote glowingly of what he found 
and predicted an art renaissance in 
that part of the country. 


Since then, Walker has become a 
New York dealer and has watched his 
prophecy coming true. Recently re- 
turned from his latest tour, he reports 
that the WPA has spurred artistic ac- 
tivity and that the interest once peculiar 
to Denver has spread through the en- 
tire West. In his smart 57th Street 
gallery in New York he introduced to 
Fasterners last week four talented 
Western artists. Conservative in ap- 
proach, their work shows sure draw- 
ing, color sense, and an affectionate, 
penetrating humor. 

Karl Mattern, assistant art professor 
at the University of Kansas in Law- 
rence, sent “U.S. 40” It depicts the 
back of an old car disappearing round 
a curve on a highway. But anyane 
who has traveled the prairies will catch 
the feeling of flat spaciousness and 
quiet coloring on a dusty day. Camer- 
on Booth of St. Paul, Minn.; John 
Thompson, art professor at Denver 
University; and Harold Wagner of San 
Francisco, show the same objectivity. 


WESTERN VISTA: In 26 days Walker 
visited eighteen cities. At Dayton a 
WPA exhibition showed outstanding 
talent; Des Moines had several good 
private collections; Kansas City had a 
new crop of young painters emerging 
with government help. 

In Walker’s estimation Colorado still 
leads the West in art activity. The 
Denver Museum combs near-by States 
for group shows; Central City attracts 
the whole country with its successful 
theatre and music productions. Most 
remarkable of all is the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center. Though 
built with great simplicity, functional 
and unadorned, it achieves a dis- 
tinguished beauty through intelligent 
use of color and _ well-proportioned 
masses. Here Boardman Robinson, 
formerly of the Art Students League, 
New York, and George Biddle, well- 
known muralist, are emphasizing deco- 
rative art. 

Walker is an able judge of Western 
art. During his six years in New York 
at the Ferargil Galleries, he introduced 
John Steuart Curry, Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, and Grant Wood to the East. His 
own small gallery, opened last Novem- 
ber, has an enviable record. After 
eight months, Walker found his venture 
out of the red. 
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CATHOLICS: Holy Name Society 
Aroused to Battle Communism 


From all parts of this country, from 
Canada, the Bahamas, Puerto Rico, and 
even from China, delegates to the 
national convention of the Holy Name 
Society converged on New York last 
week. 

In the gray quiet of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, 5,000 of them 
knelt in prayer during the 
two-hour solemn pontifical 
mass Officially opening the 
sessions. The purple robes of 
Bishops and Monsignors, the 
black of priests and the red 
of acolytes framed the sanc- 
tuary in color as Mgr. Steph- 
en J. Donahue, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, sang 
the mass. On his throne at 
the Gospel side of the high 
altar sat Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, crimson-vested Arch- 
bishop of New York. 

After the reading of the 
Papal letter, in which Pius 
XI sent his “paternal en- 
couragement” to the society 
which he termed “one of the 
most potent influences for 
good upon the American Con- 
tinent,” the Cardinal ad- 
dressed the delegates. He 
asked them especially to bear 
in mind a portion of the Holy 
Father’s letter: “Rally them 
to the defense of the sacred 
interests of true religion and 
true patriotism.” 

Then His Eminence elabo- 
rated on the subject: “Today 
we are a world in battle, a 
battle against atheism in 
Russia, sacrilege in Spain, a 
Catholic country, and apos- 
tasy in Mexico, another Cath- 
olic country. It is a serious situation 
... When I was a boy we were taught 
to have reverence for the flag. Now it 
is a struggle among the children to get 
them to respect the flag... 

“The word ‘patriotism’ seems to be 
an obsolete word just now in our own 
country. Rarely do we see it. Rarely 
do we hear it. We are informed that, 
even in our schools and colleges and 
universities, instead of patriotism we 
hear communism.” 

The Cardinal’s alarm at the rise of 
radicalism was echoed by preachers 
and speakers alike during the three 
days of services and meetings. Mgr. 
Michael O’Gorman of Los Angeles, 
drawing attention to the fact that last 
week’s gathering was only the third 
held on a national scale in 100 years, 
pleaded that a national convention be 
held each year to combat “the growing 
menace of communism.” 

Mgr. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., announced the formation 
of a nationwide drive “against the al- 
most worldwide tide of communism.” 
Its immediate objective, stated the prel- 
ate who publishes Our Sunday Visitor, 
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a Catholic weekly newspaper widely 
distributed throughout the country, will 
be the raising of $400,000 for a gigantic 
statue of Christ in Washington, D. C., 
“as a world symbol of patriotism and 
religion.” Bishop Noll said the drive 
would be held all next month, and that 
“people of other religions will be asked 
to join” in the campaign. 

Dipacus: Just as Pius XI finds the 
evening of his life saddened by irre- 
ligious forces throughout the world, so 
did Gregory X shake his head when he 





surveyed the immorality, atheism, and 
blasphemy of the thirteenth century. 
Writing to John of Vercelli, Master 
General of the Dominicans, the Holy 
Father urged the Dominican to have 
his thousands of friars begin a preach- 
ing crusade against rampant evils. 
Specifically, the Pope asked the friars 
“to lead the people by the most effica- 
cious discourses . . . to revere in a par- 
ticular manner that name which is 
above all names—the only name under 
heaven by which those who believe in 
it can be saved—the name of Jesus 
oO 

In vast cathedrals as well as poor 
hamlet churches, friars preached the 
message commanded by the Pope. To 
make it enduring, they banded men to- 
gether in groups, such as The Confra- 
ternity Against Oaths and The Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Name of Jesus, 
whose members pledged themselves not 
to dishonor God’s name. 

Three centuries later, Didacus of Vic- 
toria, another Dominican, welded these 
local groups into one single organiza- 
tion: The Holy Name Society. Pius IV, 
then reigning, became the first of 27 
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Popes to bless, approve, or encourage 
the society. 


AMERICA: Although there is a legend 
that the French founded a Holy Name 
Society in New Orleans and the Span- 
iards another in San Francisco when 
these places were colonized, the Ameri- 
can movement actually dates from 
1868. In that year the Rev. Stephen 
Byrne organized the parish of St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer, New York, and enrolled 
his men in a Holy Name Society. 


The Rev. Charles H. McKenna, one 
of Father Byrne’s assistants, 
was the pioneer apostle of 
the American movement. 
Noted for his powerful ora- 
tory, Father McKenna spent 
most of his time conducting 
preaching missions in East- 
ern parishes. No matter how 
many hearts his _silver- 
tongued oratory melted, 
Father McKenna never felt 
he had done a good job unless 
he left behind him a newly 
organized Holy Name So- 
ciety. 

One thing, however, chafed 
the Irish-born Dominican: in 
1604, Pope Clement VIII had 
decreed that there should be 
only one Holy Name Society 
in a city. Father McKenna 
thought there should be one 
in each parish. Plucking up 
his courage, he went to Rome 
in 1895, stated his argument 
to Pope Leo XIII, and a year 
later the Pontiff granted his 
petition. 

After that, though the so- 
ciety had become almost non- 
existent in Europe, it grew 
by leaps and bounds in this 
country. Many prelates, like 
William Cardinal O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston, in- 
sisted on a society being a 
part of every parish. Now 
the American organization 
numbers 2,500,000. 


PLEDGE: The society elects no mem- 
bers. Catholic men who wish to join 
simply apply for membership and take 
the Holy Name pledge. 


Last Sunday at Randall’s Island 
Stadium, 60,000 members heard ad- 
dresses by the Hon. Alfred E. Smith; 
Mgr. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States; and 
Cardinal Hayes. His Eminence cried: 
“O Mary, come to the rescue of the 
Church in Spain,” and Smith evoked 
applause when he said: “Another. 
reason for this convention is to keep 
God in our national life. Do we need 
him? Oh, boy, I don’t know what we 
are going to do without Him!” In uni- 
son the throng repeated the Holy Name 
pledge: 

I promise to give good example by 
regular practice of my faith in honor 
of His Divine Name. I pledge myself 
against perjury, blasphemy, profanity, 
and obscene speech. I pledge my loyalty 
to the flag of my country... 

I dedicate my manhood to the honor 
of the Sacred Name of Jesus. 





VoN hae young citizens 


hive a sake in 
TIME PAYMENT PURCHASING 


traceable to time payment purchasing...a pro- 


MODERN REFRIGERATORS keep their food whole- 
some. Modern cooking ranges make mothers’ tasks 
easier . . . save their energies, health and time for 
the children who need loving care. Modern oil and 
gas burners keep homes comfortable with health- 
ful, even-tempered heat. And modern automobiles 
provide bad-weather transportation to school... 
to church . . . fair-weather transportation to parks, 
beaches, country. Children need fresh air and rec- 
reation. Automobiles have helped transplant thou- 
sands of families from crowded cities to low-rent 
suburban homes. 


These are a few instances of “child welfare” 


gram which Commercial Credit Company has been 


promoting successfully for more 
than twenty years. 

The low cost and the safety 
of Commercial Credit financing 
have been proved by the expe- 
riences of millions of satisfied 
users. When you buy anything 
requiring time payments, remem- 
ber the COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY. Ask any reputable 


dealer about it. . 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


ccc 


SAFETY PLAN 


As one of the country’s largest 
factors in the financing of au- 
tomobile purchases, Commer- 
cial Credit Company urges 
motorists everywhere to co- 
operate in promoting safety. 


CHECK YOUR BRAKES 
CHECK YOUR SPEED 
CONSIDER OTHERS 


Constant Car CONTROL 
Will Save Lives 
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i ng New 
STUB EBARENS 


etlatins 
NW President Cighi’ ad lew as *965 
* 


Sh LACS SLVE 
ROW Ducialor Str as Low as 665 


Starring new style! 
New “winged victory” louvers and radi- 
ator grilles! New one-piece hoods! New 
torpedo type headlamps! New high- 
visibility windshields! New interiors rich- 


ly styled by Helen Dryden! 


Starring new economy! 


World’s first cars to offer the gas and oil 
saving advantages of automatic overdrive 
and the sensational new Fram oil cleaner! 
Brilliantly upholding the economy repu- 
ation of those 1936 Dictators and Presi- 
s that averaged 24.27 and 20.34 miles 
gallon under AAA supervision! 


Starring new roominess! 


‘ body spaciousness, achieved by a 

double-drop frame and a new lower 
tioning of the propeller shaft, gives 
e Dictators and Presidents interiors 
t average 8 inches lower—with propor- 
iateincreasein legroom! Seats are the 
ie height as living room chairs, luxuri- 
y wide and deep! 


Sez 
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Starring new comfort! 

se new Studebakers are easily the 
‘Id’s first fully ‘“‘weather-conditioned” 
«ars! They have heavy sound proofing and 
uperature controlling insulation! They 
«ve rain drains above doorsand windows! 
‘y have built-in windshield defrosters 
nd a new and flawless ventilating sys- 
mm with adjustable front window panes! 


Starring new luggage space! 
New lower floors and flatter 18-gallon 
gasoline tanks make these Dictators and 
Presidents the world’s largest cars in lug- 
gage capacity! The trunks, whether con- 
cealed or extended, are enormously roomy. 
President trunks are equipped to light 
automatically when lid is lifted at night! 


Starring new safety! 


These new Studebakers have the world’s 
strongest steel-reinforced-by-stee] bodies 
with the world’s largest one-piece steel 
tops! They are the world’s only cars with 
the automatic hill holder! They have the 
world’s finest, feather-touch hydraulic 
brakes! 

Starring new engineering ! 
A new underslung rear axle increases 
roominess and makes operation quieter 
and smoother! New Dual Range steering 
cuts the turning effort of parking almost 
in half! And the improved Studebaker 
wheel suspension more than ever assures 
a “‘Miracle Ride!” 


Starring new value! 


These great new 1937 Dictators and Presi- 
dents justifiably emphasize their low 
prices! On a dollar for dollar basis, they 
cannot be equalled! Dictator prices at the 
factory begin at $665 — President prices 
at $965. Studebaker’s C.1.T. budget 
plan offers low time payments. The 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend. 





GRAY-O'REILLY 


Does it sting: 


of a non-stinging mascara formula. 


OME types of mascara sting the eye if, when applied, 
S they come into accidental contact with the eyeball. 

Some time ago when a manufacturer’s advertising 
claimed that his mascara did not sting, Good House- 
keeping tried it—in the eye. 

As the result of tests such as this, Good Housekeep- 
ing has been instrumental in developing the wide use 


This is but one of the many contributions Good 
Housekeeping has made toward the improvement of 
products. 

Fact finding is important to Good Housekeeping, for 
women trust Good Housekeeping’s advertising pages 
and know Good Housekeeping is careful—even in details. 


Good Housekeeping 
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SCREEN: Wife, Prize 
Play, Seems Likely Prize Film 


‘Craig’s 


When it came to casting the lead in 
“Craig’s Wife,” Columbia Pictures en- 
countered a charming diffidence. Ac- 
tresses who would lightly have trans- 
formed themselves into Juliets, Cleo- 
patras, or Camilles admitted they were 
unequal to the part of Harriet Craig. 

Nobody wanted to portray a cold- 
plooded female who inspires enduring 
hatred. What if the drama did win 
the Pulitzer Prize for 1925? Most of 
the stars wanted roles more in harmony 
with their own delightful characters. 

Finally Rosalind Russell, whose ex- 
perience had been confined principally 
to comedy, undertook the job. Lent to 
Columbia by M-G-M, she headed a cast 
including John Boles, Billie Burke, Al- 
ma Kruger, Thomas Mitchell, and Dor- 
othy Wilson. Under the guidance of 
Dorothy Arzner, Hollywood’s first wom- 
an director, they started shooting the 
film version of George Kelly’s play. 
The result is a superb picture likely to 
be listed among the ten best of the 
year. 

Harriet Craig puts up with her hus- 
band (John Boles) as an indispensable 
incidental to the only thing she loves— 
her spotlessly luxurious home. To her 
it is a temple where she presides as 
high priestess. She wants no neigh- 
borly intruders to disrupt its ordered 
perfection. Nor does she want her 
husband to have any friends who might 
undermine his subjection to her. 

Craig, blind with adoration, accepts 
her rule and its uncomfortable require- 
ments. He refrains from smoking in 
the drawing room, makes love to her 
only when permitted, and steers clear 
of his poker-playing pals, unaware 
that he is gradually becoming another 
detail in the decorative scheme. 

His aunt—played with sympathy and 
skill by Alma Kruger—attempts to 
reason with the wife: “People who live 
by themselves are generally left to 
themselves.” Craig overhears part of 
the altercation and is requested by both 
to hear the rest. 

The warning he gets from his aunt 
arouses Craig’s suspicions. They receive 
further stimulation from Harriet’s atti- 
tude toward a murder case in which 
her husband is innocently involved. 
Craig, apprised that the police have 
inquired into his connection with the 
killing, wishes to explain things to 
headquarters. Harriet will not permit 
it. 

In the ensuing row with his wife, 
Craig discovers that she doesn’t care 
whether he is innocent or guilty. She 
seeks only to maintain the fiction that 
she is his benefactor—even at the risk 
of putting Craig on a dangerous spot. 
Craig learns that Harriet has been 
checking up on him to ascertain his 
movements during her absence. The 
various revelations of her heartless 
Selfishness dispel Craig’s infatuation 
and convince him that it is time to 
move out of the temple. 





The story builds up to an impressive 
climax. Harriet, crushed like the roses 
she holds against her breast, is left to 
loneliness. Even her neighbor (Billie 
Burke) will not stay to console her. 
“Would you kind—?” asks the weeping 
wife. But when she looks up, the 
neighbor is gone. 

Miss Arzner’s severe costumes for 
Harriet and austere sets have endowed 
the production with the mood of Greek 
tragedy. Miss Russell’s fine character- 


Molten indignation: John Boles 
cold egotism: Rosalind Russell 


ization and the excellent portrayal by 
Boles likewise reflect the woman direc- 
tor’s skill. Columbia Pictures, which 
won the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences’ award two years ago 
with “It Happend One Night,” a com- 
edy, has a good chance to repeat with 
a tragedy. 


MEMOIR: ‘Hollywood 


Candid-Camera Tale, Revives Ex-Stars 


Boulevard,’ 


The film capital turns a semi-candid 
camera on itself in “Hollywood Boule- 
vard,” story of an ex-star who won't 
admit it. Still seeking only leading 
roles, John Blakeford haunts the cast- 
ing offices, keeping up an elaborate pre- 
tense of greatness despite the ubiqui- 
tous “nothing today.” 

Desperate, he finally agrees to write 
his life story for a sensational maga- 
zine. The “memoirs” are retouched 
in scarlet and appear in lurid print as 
“The Love Life of John Blakeford.”’ The 
resulting upheaval in filmdom recalls 
a recent front-page scandal. The maga- 
zine publisher’s wife proves to be among 
those present in Blakeford’s indiscre- 
tions, and melodrama supplants senti- 
mental comedy. 

Despite a superb performance by 
John Halliday as Blakeford, and effec- 
tive work by Marsha Hunt and Robert 
Cummings as the love interest, Para- 
mount’s picture fails to rise above the 
second-feature level. 

Scattered liberally throughout the 
film are a group of old favorites, stars 
of yesterday whom no one has seen for 
years—Mae Marsh, Esther Ralston, 
Betty Compson, Maurice Costello, Bry- 








ant Washburn, Jack Mulhall, Francis 
X. Bushman, and Charles Ray. Their 
appearance was apparently designed 
by Hollywood as a tribute to Auld Lang 
Syne, and as visual proof to America 
that the oldsters are still alive and pro- 
filing. 


‘TWO IN A CROWD’: Comedy of 
A Girl, a Man, $1,000 and a Horse 


G-men, a race horse, a jockey, and a 
$1,000 bill thrown from a gangster’s 
window on New Year’s Eve motivate 
the romance of Joel McCrea and Joan 
Bennett in “Two in a Crowd” (Univer- 
sal). It is a slight but amusing com- 
edy in which McCrea gives a facile and 
adept characterization of Larry Stev- 
ens, who is down to his last race horse. 

Stevens and Julia Wayne (Miss Ben- 
nett), who find the money simultane- 
ously, need it for their respective pur- 
poses. Stevens wants to groom his colt 
for the Brunswick Stakes. Julia wishes 
to pay off her family’s debts. Afraid 
to let the biil out of each other’s sight, 
they set up housekeeping in the barn 
with Hector, the horse. The young peo- 
ple are chaperoned by the stable own- 
er (Andy Clyde) and the jockey, ca- 
pably played by Elisha Cook Jr. 

The horse wins; fortunes are recov- 
ered; and marriage ends the dispute 
over the ownership of the bill. Sug- 
gested title for the picture: “Horse 
Meets Girls.” 


. 
STAGE: Miss Brice, Recovered, 


Reopens in Improved ‘Follies’ 


A combination of laryngitis, influ- 
enza, and neuritis forced Fannie Brice 
out of the “‘Ziegfeld Follies” last Spring. 
Her exit broke up the show. Many 
friends predicted that the Jewish come- 
dienne would never recover sufficiently 
to leer at another bald-headed row. 


Miss Brice took a vacation. She spent 
part of it watching another show—the 
Fort Worth Frontier Centennial pro- 
duced by her husband, Billy Rose. Aft- 
er this, her ailments surrendered in de- 
spair. Last week, costarred with Bobby 
Clark in a reopened and refurbished 
“Follies,” she was again grimacing at 
naked pates. 

As a result of Clark’s collaboration, 
the Shubert production at the Winter 
Garden, New York, is a better show 
than its entertaining predecessor. From 
Clark, Miss Brice gets support which 
Bob Hope, a less experienced clown, 
was not able to furnish her. They 
romp with fresh gusto through such 
holdover features as the burlesques 
of the movies, radio, the New Deal, 
and aristocratic adultery in England, 
plus a new, hilarious skit about psycho- 
analysis. 


The gags are about as good as any 
heard in the “Follies” during recent 
years. Clark, in the New Deal take- 
off, announces that he has dug more 
rivers so that he can build more dams: 
“Pretty soon the whole country will be 
damned.” Miss Brice, in the psycho- 
analysis scene, asks: “Where shall I 
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undress?” Informed that she need 
not disrobe, she rushes for the door 
crying, “Oh, it’s a fake!” 

Stan Kavanagh is back with his re- 
markable jugglery; the Preisser sis- 
ters, June and Cherry, again tear joy- 
ously through their dances. The more 
serious dancing of Alex Fisher and 
Ruth Harrison is graceful and often 
lovely, though Miss Harrison doesn’t 
equal the airy performance of Harriet 
Hoctor in the last edition. 

Other newcomers include Cass Daley 
and Gypsy Rose Lee, graduates, re- 
spectively, of the night-club and strip- 
tease schools. Miss Daley’s singing is 
loud, and the ample Miss Lee’s acting 
reveals much to be desired. The cho- 
ruses, moreover, seem somewhat less 
glorified than those presented by the 
late Flo Ziegfeld. 

But these are minor deficiencies. 
The new “Follies” have color, catchy 
music, and good gags. Embellished by 
Clark and Miss Brice, they appear 
equipped with everything that is need- 
ed to please most New Yorkers and 
ring the bell with all the visiting fire- 
men. 


NEWS-WEEK 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Srace: Seen but Not Heard. Frankie 
Thomas, 15, Anne Baxter, 13, and Ray- 
mond Roe, 10, show more talent than 
many a performer older than their 
combined ages. Still, the gifted kids 
can’t inject much excitement into this 
murder melodrama by Marie Baumer 
and Martin Berkeley. Presented at 
Henry Miller’s Theatre, New York, by 
D. A. Doran, the play has a few funny 
lines but offers little mystery and even 
less suspense. 


The Path of Flowers. As he proved 
in “Squaring the Circle,” Valentine 
Katayev can write an obvious farce. In 
this Federal Theatre presentation, 
shown at Daly’s Theatre, New York, 
the Soviet playwright outdoes himself 
assisted by some rather heavy acting 
by the WPA cast. The play’s twelve 
laughs, however, are ably extorted by 
two swans among the ducklings: Col- 
fax Sanderson and Shimen Ruskin. 


The Golden Journey. Three acts of 
literary hoopla concerning the efforts 
of a playwright, a novelist, and a poet 
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to sell their manuscripts. Edwin 
Gilbert’s pen and the Shuberts’ are 
responsible for the production at the 
Booth Theatre, New York. 


Screen: The Devil Is a_ Sissy 
(M-G-M). On opening day at a New 
York public school, Mickey Rooney and 
Jackie Cooper, two engaging ruffians, 
write “Kick Me” on Freddie Bartholo- 
mew’s coat. Their classmates follow 
instructions, but Freddie, encouraged 
by Ian Hunter—who gives a fine per- 
formance as an English father—ab- 
sorbs the shocks and becomes one of 
the gang. Despite the plot hokum, the 
film has enough humor and pathos to 
pull it above average. 


East Meets West (Gaumont-British). 
George Arliss goes back to his favorite 
role—the smirking diplomat. As Sultan 
of a mythical Moslem State sandwiched 
between the British Empire and a Far 
Eastern power, he plays one against 
the other—successfully, of course. Ar- 
liss makes the best of a shoddy story. 
His supporting cast is weak in the 
knees. 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


Back Stace at THE Zrecretp Foiuies: While impatient males wipe their binoculars, glorified girls prepare to give the 
audience an eyeful. Top center: Fanny Brice, not so glorified, practices a leer. Bottom Center: Bobby Clark makes up 
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CURLEY: Orator, Fighter, Boss, 
Governor, Would-Be Senator 


“Curley’s about done for!” 
Boston blue bloods last week hailed 
the results of their State’s Senatorial 
primaries (see page 9). Gov. James 
M. Curley’s showing in the Democratic 
contest fell far short of young Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr.’s triumph in the Re- 
publican race. To many, that fore- 
told a sure Curley defeat in November. 

But to old-time politicians, it meant 
simply that the big, apple-cheeked Gov- 
ernor would soon embark on one of 
those rip-roaring oratorical rampages 
that come whenever he finds his back 
against the wall. 

James Michael Curley thrives as an 
underdog. Almost at the start of his 
career—in 1903-——a Federal judge jailed 
him for pinch-hitting for a less brilliant 
man in .a civil-service examination. 
Making capital of the situation, Curley 
induced followers to spread the word 
that he “was just trying to help a 
poor friend who needed a job.” Be- 
fore he finished his 60-day term, sym- 
pathetic voters elected him a Boston 
Alderman. 


RESURRECTIONS: Time and again dur- 
ing his subsequent career as a State 
Representative, Congressman, and 
three-time Mayor of Boston, Curley 
made such comebacks. As recently as 
1932, editorialists said he was “done 
for.” In Massachusetts,- where Al 
Smith was a demigod, he had dared 
urge the election of a Roosevelt-pledged 
delegation to the Democratic conven- 
tion. Irate voters overwhelmed his 
slate and left him without an entree to 
the convention. 

Undaunted, Curley later bobbed up 
on the convention floor with full cre- 
dentials as ‘Alcalde Jaime Miguel Cur- 
leo, delegate from Puerto Rico.” He 
helped put over Roosevelt’s nomination 
and returned home a hero. Boston’s 
Irish love a fighter and they welcomed 
him with bands and parades. 

Within two years he defied Massa- 
chusett’s Democratic leaders, stumped 
the State, and ran away with the nom- 
ination for Governor. When he won 
the election overwhelmingly, he com- 
pleted one more rise from the political 
grave. 

In that, as in all Curley resurrections, 
his own voice was his Gabriel’s horn. 
Through extensive vocal training, he 
has developed a suave and moving ora- 
torical style that equals Franklin 
Roosevelt’s. He has also acquired a 
degree of culture that belies his tene- 
ment-house origin and limited school- 
ing. By avid reading in his 10,000- 
volume private library, he has ac- 
quainted himself with subjects rang- 
ing from ancient classics and Chinese 
philosophy to American history. 

Not even his lowliest South Boston 
followers resent the’ Curley culture. 
Nor do they begrudge him his spec- 
tacular ways of living—his pretentious 
Jamaicaway home, his daughter’s $100,- 





























































DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


James Michael Curley, perennial underdog 


000 wedding party last year, or his ret- 
inue of aides decked out like movie- 
palace ushers. They realize that when 
occasion demands he can make the 
word “blue blood” sound like something 
between an imbecile and a grave rob- 
ber. 

Ever the target for reformers, Jim 
Curley—his opponents have called him 
“thief” and “jailbird’”—has faced ac- 
cusations of profiting from public con- 
tracts, squandering millions of taxpay- 
ers’ money, and filling thousands of 
State jobs with political chair warmers. 

Sometimes Curley ignores the charges. 
Sometimes he quashes them by chang- 
ing the personnel of investigating 
boards. When they touch his personal 
life—-conceded to be above criticism— 
he presses libel charges. One editor 
spent eight months in jail for the of- 
fense. 

For most charges, Curley has a ready 
answer, a witty comeback, or a counter- 
charge. More often than not, voters 
take his replies at face value. 

The 61-year-old Governor has made 
no bones about seizing the reins of pow- 
er. When he found the powerful Execu- 
tive Council dominated by the opposi- 
tion, he induced two Republican mem- 


bers to accept more desirable appoint- 
ments. In their place he appointed loy- 
al Democrats. By one means or an- 
other, he persuaded erstwhile sturdy 
Republicans in the Legislature to vote 
for his New Dealish program. 

To horror-stricken conservatives, the 
Governor’s methods smack of Huey 
Long dictatorship. Most of his own 
people—the Irish—don’t object. They 
like his vast social-security schemes, 
his wholesale projects for beautifying 
the State, his suppression of loan 
sharks, and his fighting character. 

At New Deal hands, Jim Curley has 
had rough treatment. In return for 
campaign services, President Roosevelt 
offered him the Ambassadorship to Po- 
land. That was far less than he ex- 
pected, and he turned it down. When, 
as Governor, he hustled to Washington 
with millions of dollars worth of work- 
relief proposals, New Dealers gave him 
the run-around. They didn’t want to 
entrust him with so many jobs. Yet 
the administration, faced with the hos- 
tility of Democratic leaders like ex- 
Governor Ely and Senator Walsh, needs 
Curley’s support. In Massachusetts, 
he is the New Deal’s indispensable lia- 
bility. 
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GOLF: Fischer Shoots Birdies and 
Upsets a Whisky Salesman 


Ordinarily, good golfers are sticklers 
for the rules and etiquette of the game. 
But divot-diggers in the 40th National 
Amateur championship last week were 
so disturbed by unusual hazards that 
they neglected the duty of instructing 
caddies to repair damage. For the rest 
of the year, proud old members of Gar- 
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salesman from Scotland, dressed in the 
heavy woolens of his home country, 
proved a better mudder than Voigt, who 
wore a Floridian ensemble. McLean 
won, 8 up and 7 to play. 

Fischer, who admits he can’t swim a 
stroke, slipped and wrenched a leg but 
nevertheless sailed into port ahead of 
Goodman, 2 and 1. On almost every 
green, John G. Jackson, United States 
Golf Association president, lifted both 
players’ balls from pools of water and 
put them in clear lanes, thus nullifying 
the importance of aiming approach shots 
for advantageous putting position. 





NEWSPHOTOS, WIDE WORLD 

OLp MAn’s GAME: At Apawamis, in Rye, N. Y., Richard Doughty of Detroit (center)-won 
the United States Senior Golf Championship; 55 years old, one of the youngest who played, 
he scored 73-75—148. Left, Charles W. Stage of Cleveland, only competitor in shorts. 
Right, 90-year-old Nathaniel Vickers of Queens Valley, Long Island, oldest entrant; 
who shot 98-106—204; he never had a club in his hand until he was 50. 








den City Golf Club, Long Island, won’t 
be able to brag about their lush turf— 
sprinkled with $2,500 worth of water 
for the tournament and drenched by a 
hurricane before the finals. 

Terrorizing conditions made most of 
the stars forget their Emily Post. Dur- 
ing the first few days, only perfectly 
hit shots stopped on the hard greens; 
other balls skidded into deep sandy- 
white caverns. The four survivors of 
210 starters—Jock McLean, George 
Voigt, Johnny Goodman, and Johnny 
Fischer—were forced to play in the 
worst weather that ever blasted a major 
championship. 

While most spectators huddled in the 
clubhouse or stood sipping 50-cent high- 
balls at a sheltered, Sherry-catered bar 
near the first hole, McLean, a whisky 


In the finals, under Saturday’s sunny 
skies, the old stymie question came out 
for an airing. A stymie—ruled out by 
the Western Golf Association but still 
one of the tradition-loving U.S.G.A.’s 
commandments — prevented McLean 
from becoming the first foreigner to 
take home the United States amateur 
title since Harry Hilton, the Britisher, 
in 1911. 

One up with three holes to go, Mc- 
Lean put his second shot on the green 
—15 feet from the pin. Fischer’s second 
stopped 25 feet away and his first putt 
ran 5 feet beyond the hole. When Mc- 
Lean putted to within a foot of the cup 
for an apparently certain 4 and Fisch- 
er’s fourth shot rimmed the cup, the 
Britisher deserved to be dormie—2 up 
and 2 to play. But there directly in his 


path stood Fischer’s ball. With a 
mashie-niblick, McLean tried to jump 
his ball into the cup, missed, went 4 feet 
beyond, and just managed to sink his 
putt for a 5 to halve the hole. 

This lucky break spurred Fischer to 
miracles. He got a birdie 4 on the next 
to last hole—but so did McLean to re- 
tain his 1 up lead. On the home hole 
—166 yards over a lake—both reached 
the green with pitch shots. After Mc- 
Lean had approach-putted to the lip of 
the cup for a sure 3, Fischer had only 
one way to keep from losing—sink his 
12-footer for a deuce. He lined up the 
rolls, addressed his ball, stepped away 
and scowled at clicking cameramen, 
took his stance again, and putted firmly 
into the hole—squaring the match. 

On they went to a sudden-death ex- 
tra hole, Fischer with much the longer 
drive. McLean’s second trickled into a 
greenside trap; Fischer’s stopped on 
the green, 20 feet short of the cup. 
After the Britisher had exploded to 
within 8 feet, Fischer boldly rammed 
in his third consecutive birdie for the 
title. 


THE WINNER: An ex-caddy who 
golfed his way through the University 
of Michigan and won the Intercollegiate 
championship in 1932, Fischer uses the 
shut-faced method of hitting his irons, 
and is also shut-faced in the clubhouse. 
Though he’s the son of a Cincinnati 
postman, he carries no messages for in- 
terviewing sports writers. 

One of the game’s fastest swingerg, 
he excels at the longest and shortest 
shots—driving and putting. He sports 
a porcupine haircut and is built along 
the lean lines of Horton Smith and Jim 
Barnes, not as ideal for golf as the 
squatty statures of Bobby Jones, Gene 
Sarazen, and Walter Hagen. 

Nervous when he has to wait around 
the first tee, Fischer prefers to hop off 
a trein and go right out on the links. 
He never practices on the day of a 
tournament. Now a 24-year-old law 
student at Cincinnati University, he 
does not intend after graduation to play 
oftener than week ends. 


FOOTBALL: Doctor’s New League 
Plays to Please the Patient 


Dr. Harry W. March of New York 
will treat a patient for anything ‘from 
knotty baldness to ingrowing toenails.” 
He claims to be the only doctor who, 
during the boom days before 1929, did 
not consider himself a specialist. Mak- 
ing sick people feel well is Dr. March’s 
profession; making well people yell) 
with hilarious joy is his business. 

He’s the father of pro football—a 
sport that may eventually push the 
college game into the background. At 
19, young March, his red hair hanging 
to his shoulders, plunged from fullback 
in America’s first contest for which 
players were openly paid. In that 
game between two smoky Pennsylvania 
towns, Latrobe and Jeanette, each 
player received $10. 


Earlier, the 160-pound backfield man 
had been a tramp college star. Under 
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SHOTS AT GARDEN CITY 


Johnny Fischer’s hair and his putting nerve stood up. He came from be- 
hind and won the National Amateur title from Jock McLean of Scotland 





A scorer phoned hole-by-hole Short-wave radio men climbed trees, slid 
descriptions to the press tent down bunkers, and broadcast on the run 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
Police, assigned to auto parking, tried out Scotty Campbell’s caddy lugged 8 woods, 
Fischer’s putting stance on the practice green 21 irons, but the favorite lost to Voigt 
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assumed names, he “died for dear old” 
Ohio State, Oberlin, Kenyon, and 
Mount Union. 


In 1925, Dr. March persuaded Tim- 
othy J. Mara to finance a pro football 
team in New York—the Giants—which 
soon became one of the most prosper- 
ous teams in the National League. This 
week Dr. March starts out on his own 
—as president of a new league, the 
American. 

It has six teams: Boston Shamrocks, 
financed by Paul Thurlow, president of 
the Cape Cod Steamship Co.; New 
York Yankees, headed by James I. 
Bush, formerly a Madison Square Gar- 
den promoter; Brooklyn Tigers, backed 
by Willard Trieste, contractor; Syra- 
cuse Braves, under Theodore Goldstein, 
bowling-alley proprietor; Pittsburgh 
Americans, under Richard Guy, sports 
writer; Cleveland Indians, playing for a 
syndicate led by Damon (Buzz) Wet- 
zel, cartoonist. (In the opening game 
Sunday, Boston defeated Syracuse, 
14-3.) 

Whether or not Dr. March’s league 
will some day catch up with the Na- 
tional League, as the baseball American 
League rose to the level of the pioneer 
loop, the new venture seems almost cer- 
tain of a good start. 

The nation’s sport fever is raging. 
A crowd of 40,000 turned out for the 
Louis-Schmeling fight, a nontitle at- 
traction; 75,000 cheered on the Nation- 
al Corn Husking championship in In- 
diana last Fall; and 38,000, largest polo 
crowd since 1928, last Sunday watched 
the Argentines race by the Americans 
in the first international match, 21-9. 


If such enthusiasm continues, Dr. 
March foresees a football world series 
in a few years. He advertises his or- 
ganization as the “League with College 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
March: Father 
of pro football and phrases 


Dr. Harry A. 


Spirit” and encourages the kind of 
play that pleases the public—wide 
open, lots of scoring, but close. 

Now white-haired, 60, and mild-man- 
nered for a promoter, Dr. March likes 
to recall the aggressive tennis game 
he played 30 years ago. With the aid 
of a Tildenesque serve, he became one 
of the top players in Ohio. He’s even 
prouder of the fact that never in his 
life has he set foot on a golf course. 

Next to nursing invalids and foot- 
ball, Dr. March’s main interest is writ- 
ing. At Columbian (now George Wash- 
ington University), where he graduat- 
ed as an M.D. in 1901, he roomed with 
Channing Pollock and Don Marquis. 
The Washington Post bought many of 
March’s sport stories and dramatic 
criticisms. Two. years ago, he wrote a 
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book, “Pro Football, Its Ups and 
Downs.” 

“I can write much better than | 
talk,” says Dr. March, who seems to 
get a big kick out of phrasemaking 
Some of his favorites: 

“You can learn to do by doing, and 
do best which you do most often.” 

“You can’t carry the mail if you dal- 
ly too much with the female.” 


“Tis better to have passed and lost 
than never to have passed at all.” 


* 
DECISIONS 


® Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane announced 
the retirement of Cavalcade, 1934 Ken- 
tucky Derby winner and turf cham- 
pion, to stud. After two years of fu- 
tile attempts to get the horse over a 
leg injury, Bob Smith, trainer, gave 
up: “The horse is as sound as a bell, 
but he just won’t run.” 


® Clinton R. Ferguson, 19-year-old 
stroke of the Tabor Academy crew 
which last June won the Henley Regat- 
ta in England, knelt in hydroplanes last 
week and won three events of the Na- 
tional Outboard championships on Lake 
Michigan. 


© Fourteen football players on strike 
at Susquehanna (Pa.) University, 
coached by Amos Alonzo Stagg Jr., 
agreed to terms. A week before, they 
had refused to practice because it in- 
terfered with their $50-a-month side- 
line jobs at a near-by epileptic colony. 


® From 300 contestants of all ages, 14- 
year-old Richard Paul Shaughnessy of 
Dedham, Mass., won the national all- 
gauge skeet championship in St. Louis, 
Mo. He broke 248 out of 250 clay 
pigeons. 














———— 





FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 





THIS WEEK’S GAMES SEASON’S FORECAST COACH 1935 
(favorite in BLACK: 1935 RECORD 
score in parentheses ) mH 
INTERSECTIONAL 
Washington siisebininee Huskies may be the best on the Coast. : Phelan 5-3-0 
MINNESOTA . A golden outlook for the Gophers, ‘35 national champions. Bierman 8-0-0 
see : Plenty of reserves to fill yawning vacancies Wade 8-2-0 
Colgate spines Too many of last year’s Red Raiders have graduated. Kerr 7-3-0 
TEMPLE (25) —_ The Owls have a tough team for a tough schedule. Warner 7-3-0 
Centre (13) doen The Prayin’ Colonels are prayin’. Kubale -7- 
SOUTHEAST 
I : A new coach to churn up the Green Wave. Dawson 6-4-0 
Mississippi  ...........000i00- Best prospect in ten years. Walker 9-3-0 
SOUTHWEST 
LOUIANA OT etdnsene The Purple Tigers have their eyes on the Rose Bowl. Moore 9-2-0 
Rice ( a Nine vacancies and not much reserve strength. Kitts 8-3-0 
Texas ‘ A strong team—when playing in its own class Cawthon 5-3-2 
LA ON RISTIAN Only one defeat last year and almost the same team returns. Mever 12-1-0 


MIDDLE WEST 


SE er Two deaths in dressing-room fire have hurt team’s morale. Kizer 4-4-0 
Ohio University Not likely to lose another game. Peden 8-0-0 
OKLAHOMA . A rossibility to fahemee Nebraska in the Big Six Biff Jones 6-3-0 
ln cece Onis a zephyr in 35, this year’s Hurricane may wreck rivals. Hurt 3-6-1 
FAR WEST 
$0. CALIFORNIA 7). Sophomores ex>ected to hoist the Thundering Herd to the top. Howard Jones 5-7-0 
Oregon State (13) ....... A zood team but the opposition is too strong. Stiner 6-4-1 
STANFORD (9) ............. The Rose Bowl won’t see Stanford this season. Thornhill 8-1-0 
Santa Clara (6) ............ The Broncos have a new trainer; but no better outlook. Shaw 3-6-0 
WASH. STATE (13) .. One great player, Ed. Goddard, but only fair auxiliaries. Hollingbery 5-3-1 
Montana (7) ............. The Grizzlies are tough, but not enough for their league. Fessenden -5-2 
Tp ag ee Difficult schedule may stop an imposing squad. Madigan 5-2-2 
ER FEE Just fair. Pecarovich 5-4-1 
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BIG GAMES AHEAD 


Edahe, ’. C. L. A., Calif., Ore., Stan., 8. Calif., Wash. S 
Neb., Mich. Purdue, N’western, Iowa, Texas, Wis. 


S. Car., Ga. Tech, Tenn., N. Car., N. Car. St. 
Tulane, Army, H. Cross, Syracuse, Brown. 


Miss., Bos. Coll., Carn. Tech, H. Cross, Mich. St., Iowa, St. M 
Indiana, West Va., Georgetown. 


Auburn, Cent’ry; Colgate, N. Car., Ala., Ga., La. 
Temple, La., Cent’ry, Marquette, Miss. St., Tenn. 


Ane. Tulane 


Tex., Ga., Miss., Ark., Vand., Miss. St. 
, Baylor, S. M.T 


Duquesne, Tex. Agri., Ga., Tex., Ark., T. C. 
Cent'ry, Okla. Agri., 


Loyola, DePaul, Arizona. 


Ark., Baylor, Tex., Cent’ry Rice, 8. M. U., S. Clara. 
Wis.. Chi., Minn., Carn. Tech, Fordham, Iowa, Ind. 
Miami, Cincinnati, Dayton, Ohio Wes. 

Kan. St., Mo, 


Colo., Tex., Kan., Nebr.. Iowa St., 
T. C. U., Okla. Agri., Kan. St., Cent’ry, Ark. 


Ore., Til... Wen, *. Bts.. Calif., Wash., U. C. L. N. Da 
Calif., Wash., A., Mont., Wash. St., Stan., ‘en. Neb 


ee. ‘alif., U. P ye Calif., Columbia 
Shee St. x ee = 


Stan., S. Calif., Ore., Calif., Ore. St., UC. L. Vash. 
U. C.'L. A., Gonzaga. Ore. St., Idaho, 8. F. U., x “puke St. 


Calif., Loyola, S. F. U., Fordham, Marquette, S. Clara, Temp! 
Montana, 8. F. U. . Idaho, Wash. St. 
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TRANSITION 








BirTHDAY: King Ananda Mahidol of 
Siam—who became King in March, 
1935, after the abdication of his uncle, 
King Prajadhipok—11, Sept. 20. At 
Lausanne, Switzerland, where he is at- 
tending school, the boy King rode in his 
new toy auto and received 30 Siamese 
diplomats bringing the congratulations 
of his 11,500,000 subjects. 


...- Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of 
President Roosevelt, 82, Sept. 21. The 
Roosevelt family gathered at her Hyde 
Park, N. Y., home to celebrate the an- 
niversary. 


... Herbert George Wells, British au- 
thor, 70, Sept. 21. In The Listener, 
publication of the British Broadcasting 
Corp., he wrote his obituary for the 
year 1963: “Mr. H. G. Wells, who died 
. at the age of 97... was indeed 
one of the most prolific of the ‘Literary 
Hacks’... a copious and repetitive es- 
sayist upon public affairs...” 
MarrRieD: Henry Jaynes Fonda, film 
and stage actor, and Mrs. Frances Sey- 
mour Brokaw, widow of George Tuttle 
3rokaw, New York sportsman-attor- 
ney, at Christ Church, New York City. 


... Joan Blondell and Dick Powell, mo- 
tion-picture actors, aboard the liner 
Santa Paula, in Los Angeles, four hours 
before sailing for New York City on 
their honeymoon. 

ARRIVED: Jimmy Durante, comedian, 
in New York, to begin rehearsals in 
Cole Porter’s new musical comedy, 
“Red Hot and Blue,” from Salerno, 
Italy, where the natives could not un- 
derstand his “high-class pronunciation 
of the Italian language.” Traveling on 
the same ship was ex-Queen Victoria of 
Spain—“very democratic, even though 
she don’t talk to nobody.” Durante 
was introduced to her: “So I takes off 
my hat and bows low to show I got 
manners and I says: ‘Queen, it’s a 
pleasure.’ She ... busts out laughing 
right in my face, which I don’t mind, 
because I get paid for it, don’t I?” 


...Senator and Mrs. A. Harry Moore 
of New Jersey, in New York, from Ire- 
land and Scotland. Senator Moore 
kissed the Blarney Stone in Ireland; 
Mrs. Moore “kissed Harry before he did 
it. I get asthma when I bend.” 


-.+Christopher Morley, author, with 
his wife and two daughters, Helen, 16, 
and Blythe, 14, in New York, from 
South America, where Morley has been 
collecting material for a new edition 
of “Hasta la Vista,” his book on South 
America. 


-+-Constance Carpenter, British ac- 
tress, in New York, from England, to 
tour the United States as the lead in 
“Lady Precious Stream,” the Morris 
Gest production of last season. 
DEPARTED: Paul Reynaud, former Fi- 
nance Minister of France, after a 
week’s stay in New York and a con- 
ference with President Roosevelt; called 
back to France by his wife’s illness be- 








a wt eed 
Sophie Tucker, off for London, 
would sing for King Edward VIII 


INTERNATIONAL 
Henry Fonda, film actor, and bride, 
the former Mrs. Frances S. Brokaw 





ACME 
Discovered: Mrs. Mary Witte, soprano, 
singing arias to fish and vegetables 





fore he could read his paper on the 
French internal situation at the Har- 
vard Tercentenary. On his departure 
he spoke to ship reporters in fluent 
English; when he arrived, he had found 
it necessary to resort to interpreters. 


... SARAH CHURCHILL, dancer, daughter 
of Winston Churchill, former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, from England, to 
seek a dancing engagement in the 
United States. 


..» Randolph Churchill, son of Winston 
Churchill, from England, for New York, 
24 hours later, in pursuit of his sister. 


.--Sophie Tucker, blues singer, from 
New York, for a season in London night 
clubs, where she hopes to sing for 
King Edward VIII his “favorite song, 
‘The Man I Love’.” 


ANNOUNCED: For Civilization, a fate- 
ful day—Sept. 16, 1936—by pyramidol- 
ogists, “students of the secret and oc- 
cult significance in the structure and 
measurements of the Great Pyramid.” 
At 4 A.M., according to the prophets, 
the world emerged from the chaos ex- 
istent since the Treaty of Versailles 
into a period of “the Cleansing of the 
Nations, the Return of the True Light 
from the West...” Events of the day: 
Mrs. Mary Witte, dramatic soprano, 
discovered in a Stroudsburg, Pa., fish 
and vegetable market; “flu’”’ vaccine de- 
velopment announced at Harvard Ter- 
centenary as foreshadowing end of in- 
fluenza epidemics; faith in the United 
States’ morality expressed by Pope 
Pius; 10 per cent wage increase granted 
to 20,000 employes of the New Jersey 
Public Service Corp.; Mary Astor 
mobbed by fans at Hollywood preview 
of first film since her diary made head- 
lines; Rosh Ha-shanah—year 5697 in 
the Jewish calendar—began at sundown. 

Sick List: Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, wife of the President (grip): can- 
celed all engagements when the White 
House physician, Dr. Ross T. McIntire, 
ordered her to bed for several days. 


...King Zog I of Albania, (light at- 
tack of malaria): secluded at Tirana, 
Albania. 


.-- Gracie Allen, radio comedienne 
(laryngitis): voiceless, she could not 
wisecrack on her weekly broadcast 
with George Burns. 


.--Joseph Stalin, Soviet dictator 
(hardening of the cardiac artery—ac- 
cording to recurring reports in Euro- 
pean newspapers): his illness is vig- 
orously denied by Moscow government 
officials. 

Diep: Alexander Zaimis, 81, six times 
Premier and twice President of Greece 
—ousted in 1935 by the restoration of 
the monarchy—of a kidney ailment, at 
a sanitarium in Vienna, Austria. 


...-The Rev. Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee, 
49, director of Labor Temple, New 
York City, editor of The Presbyterian 
Tribune, and crusader for social jus- 
tice; dropped dead as he began an ad- 
dress at the Minnesota State Confer- 
ence of Social Work, on the campus of 











200 YEARS 
of 


Successful Operation 


A typical 
commercial office 
of the 
Colonial Period: 


When investors see a company with 
an unbroken record of success over a 
period of twenty years, even the most 
conservative analysts pronounce it 
a stable and successful business ~ a 
sound investment. 

The principles of Mutual fire in- 
surance have been in operation for 
nearly two hundred years — seasoned 
and tested by an experience actually 
longer than the life of the nation. 

In investment terms —the dividend 
record of Mutual insurance compa- 
nies surpasses any other classification 
of business. As an example, the sev- 
enty-five members of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
returned over $135,000,000 to their 
policyholders in the last ten years. 

Write for free booklet entitled 
““Mutual Fire Insurance.” Address the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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culture, St. Paul, Minn. 


..-Dr. Karl Buresch, 58, who preceded 
Engelbert Dollfuss as Chancellor of 
Austria and later served as Minister of 
Finance in the Dollfuss and Schusch- 
nigg Cabinets, of diabetes, in a Vienna 
sanitarium. 


.--Mrs. Josephine W. Wuppermann, 84, 
president of the Angostura-Wupper- 
mann Corp. since the death of her hus- 
band in 1915, and mother of Frank and 
Ralph Morgan, movie actors, of a heart 
attack, at her home in Greenwich, Conn. 


...-Mrs. May Lillie, 65, wife of Major 
Gordon W. (Pawnee Bill) Lillie, for- 
mer “Wild West” showman and fron- 
tiersman, of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident, at Pawnee, Okla. 
Major and Mrs. Lillie crashed in the 
gold-tinted automobile presented by 
friends at their golden wedding anni- 
versary last month in Taos, N. M. 


...-Major Gen. Ulysses Grant McAlex- 
ander, 72, colonel in command of the 
38th Infantry during the World War, 
when he earned the sobriquet, ‘The 
Rock of the Marne,” for his stonewall 
stand against the second German of- 
fensive on the Marne, of old age, at 
Portland, Ore. 


..- George P. Brett, 78, board chairman 
of Macmillan Company, book publish- 
ers. after a brief illness, at his home in 
Fairfield, Conn. 
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SPAETH: Princeton Professor to 
Rule City U. 


Over Kansas 

Come, my friends, 

‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose 
holds 

To sail beyond the sunset... 

With these Tennysonian words, J. 
Duncan Spaeth, successor to Alfred 
Noyes and Henry Van Dyke in the 
Murray Professorship of Literature at 
Princeton University, concluded his 
farewell lecture at the close of the 
academic year last Spring. Because the 
university retires faculty members at 
68, Spaeth had to sever an association 
that began 31 years ago when Woodrow 
Wilson brought him there from a 
Philadelphia high school. 

The robust professor did not agree 
that he belonged on the shelf. In- 
stead, he accepted a job that might 
have fazed a younger man: the first 
presidency of the University of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., founded in 1929, but 
actually functioning only since 1933. 

Princetonians will long remember 
Spaeth, a bulky figure generally in 
baggy, brown tweeds, hurrying across 
the campus as if racing against the 
crack of doom. In 50 McCosh Hall he 
teetered perilously on the platform’s 
edge as he acted characters in his lec- 
tures. Ruffling his long, silver hair, 
he was King Lear. Smoothing it down, 
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N e A a LY the State University’s School of Agri- 


assuming a demure air, and pitching his 
voice to a falsetto, he was the perfect 
Cordelia. Falstaff gave him ample op- 
portunity to roll with laughter. Beo- 
wulf was an excuse to shout barbaric 
Old English for the entertainment of 
crowded classes. 

Though students roared, professors 
in adjoining rooms groaned. Even with 
doors and transoms closed they had to 
shout down their neighbor. 

Spaeth struck sparks outside the 
classroom, too. In 1910, Norman Ar. 
mour, now United States Minister to 
Canada, persuaded him to help develop 
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WIDE WORLD 


J. Duncan Spaeth: He caught the ‘baby’ 
at a fire and kept it for 15 years 


—— = wR 


a varsity crew. Spaeth said he found 
himself ‘in the position of a spectator 
at a fire who catches a baby thrown 
out of a window and can discover no 
one who will claim it. ‘I guess it’s 
yours,’ the crowd says.” 

It was. For fifteen years—until 1925 
—he acted as Princeton’s amateur 
crew coach. Megaphone to his mouth, 
Spaeth shouted from a launch chuggin? 
behind the crew not only rowing in- 
structions but poetry and philosophy as 
well. Once he bawled out a stroke for 
catching a “crab” and later discovered 
the rowlock was askew. “Too often,” 
he said, “men use a megaphone when 
they ought to use a monkey wrench.” 

Spaeth took up his new duties at the 
Missouri university last week. Under 
him are 657 registered students, all 
undergraduates and most of them from 
local homes. They study in five build- 
ings on a 70-acre campus, the gift of 
William Volker, wealthy Kansas City 
house-furnishing man. Soon another 
structure will rise: an anonymous do- 
nor has given $250,000 for the proposed 
Humanities Building. Unlike most 
universities, Kansas City has neither 
endowment nor debt. 

Though Spaeth’s duties are primarily 
administrative, he teaches one course 
in English: comparative literature and 
the foundations of European culture. 
After his first lecture last week stu- 
dents called him “a -great -guy.” 
Spaeth’s comment endeared him to 
Kansas City: “I feel at home now.” 
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jews final proof of merit in any field is popularity; and 
the most popular motor car improvement of the past 
several years is Chevrolet’s Knee-Action Gliding Ride*. 

More than 2,000,000 Knee-Action cars are now in 
the hands of owners; and more people are buying Knee- 
Action cars this year than ever before. 

Ask any of these owners what they think of Knee- 
Action and they will tell you that actual owner expe- 
rience, covering billions of miles of travel, has proved 
that it gives the world’s safest, smoothest ride. 

You, too, will ride much more safely over all types 
of roads in a Knee-Action Chevrolet, because Knee- 








> 
KNEE-ACTION CHEVROLET 


the only low-priced car with the famous Knee-Action Ride* 


Action gives easier steering and better braking control, 
and provides firmer, surer roadability at all speeds. 

You will also ride much more comfortably, because 
Knee-Action wheels “step over” bumps and holes, 
eliminate car pitching and tossing, and give every 
passenger a more enjoyable ride than can be obtained 
in any other way. 

The 1936 Chevrolet is the only low-priced car 
with Knee-Action and all the other important features 
listed here. See—drive—and buy this only complete 
low-priced car! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES (Double-Acting, Self-Articulating), the safest and smoothest brakes ever developed « 
SOLID STEEL ONE-PIECE TURRET TOP, a crown of beauty, a fortress of safety e IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*, 
the smoothest, safest ride of all e GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION in New Turret Top Bodies, the most beautiful 


«nd comfortable bodies ever created for a low-priced car ¢ 


HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE, giving even 


better performance with even less gas and oil e SHOCKPROOF STEERING*, making driving easier and safer than ever before. 
GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE. *Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 
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SCIENCE 


ICELAND: The Last Journey of 
Dr. Charcot and a Crew of 39 
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Aug. 30, ships picked up an SOS 
from Denmark Strait, lonely 200-mile- 
wide seaway between Greenland and 
Iceland. Two days later, Dr. Jean Bap- 
tiste Charcot’s 449-ton Pourquoi-Pas 
rode into Reykjavik, Iceland’s capital, 
at the end of a creaking towline. 

Last week the Why Not—her boilers 
mended—slid out of Reykjavik Harbor. 
With four fellow French scientists who 
had accompanied him to Greenland, 
Charcot steered for Copenhagen. There, 
Royal Danish Geographical Society 
members waited to honor the bearded 
explorer with a gold medal. 

To polar waters, Charcot merely 
bade au revoir. Though the 69-year- 
old French Amundsen had spent 33 
years roving the Arctic and Antarctic 
—adding to world maps desolate Char- 
cot Island on the rim of the South At- 
lantic, and vast Greenland tracts—he 
dreamed of new northern adventures. 

Most of all, he wanted to complete his 
meteorological studies of Greenland— 
based on Eskimo observations taken at 
various Charcot stations. 

After the 28-year-old ship left, every 
island fishing smack sped to shelter. A 
sudden 65-mile storm roared round Ice- 
land’s rocky coast. 

Ten miles from Reykjavik—his wooden 
three-master reeling in mountainous, 
night-black seas—Charcot decided to 
turn back. But Captain Le Conniac had 
mistaken one stabbing light for another. 
The Why Not scudded among jagged, 
submerged rocks marked by Akranes 
Lighthouse. 

A thunderous crash shook the little 
ship. Water snuffed out her fires. Wind 
tore at hastily rigged sails and smashed 
her against the rocks. 

On Hnokki Rock, 2 miles from the 
coast, she broke in two. Waves swamped 
her puny lifeboats. Drowning sailors 
saw Charcot and Le Conniac swept off 
the bridge. 

Of 40 men aboard, only one lived 
to tell the story. Buoyed by wreckage 
and his lifebelt, Quartermaster Eugene 
Gouidec rolled ashore barely conscious, 


e 
ARCHEOLOGY : History Retraced 
By Discoveries at Tepe Gawra 


Sifting through one of history’s ash 
heaps—the now arid plains of North- 
ern Mesopotamia—archeologists have 
plugged great gaps in history. They 
have found cities that were forgotten 
by the time of the Biblical Deluge, 
others that had crumbled into 2,000- 
year-old ruins when pyramid corner- 
stones were laid. With each new find 
has come fresh knowledge of the peo- 
ples at the dawn of history: the Su- 
merians, Akkadians, and Amorites. 

In 1927 Dr. Ephraim E. Speiser, al- 
ternately Professor of Semitics at the 
University of Pennsylvania and direc- 
tor of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Bagdad, paused in the 
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Dr. Jean Baptiste Charcot: Lost at sea 


upper Tigris Valley in Mesopotamia. 
From the hundreds of mounas which 
pock the plains region, the young 
archeologist—25 at the Time—selected 
Tepe Gawra. This mound, 75 feet high, 
had been noticed by previous travelers 
but never excavated. 


Later in the season Dr. Speiser 
wheedled $500 from the Bagdad insti- 
tution, hired two dozen native Yezides 
—devil worshipers—and dug a trial 
trench. In the mound he discovered 
twenty cities stacked one on the other; 
the lowest may go back to 5500 B.C. 
With this rich find he had no difficulty 
raising funds for substantial excava- 
tion, which began in 1930. Last week 
he sailed from New York to start the 
seventh season’s work. This time he 
has a $10,000 budget. 

Dr. Speiser’s explanation of the 
mounds: when fire, war, or invasion 
struck a city, humble homes were 
razed, but temples and palaces were 
covered over and built on. In the 
buried buildings metal and clay docu- 
ments representing the highest culture 
of the period have been preserved at 
each level. 
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Dr. Hooton scored buck-toothed brides 
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Layers one to six (1500+3000 B.C.) 
contained cylindrical: seals and en- 
graved metal implements of bronze, 
copper, and gold. The eighth level re. 
vealed a perfectly planned group of 
buildings with four architecturally fine 
temples. At the same depth arche- 
ologists found geometrically decorated 
earthenware vessels similar to some 
discovered at Tell Kukuteni, Baluchis- 
tan, and al-Ubaid near Ur, Babylonia. 


These clay fragments were left by 
the mysterious prehistoric “painted 
pottery peoples,” who may be descend- 
ants of nomads which swept across 
India, Persia, and Mesopotamia 6,000 
years before Christ. Dr. Speiser hopes 
the excavation of Tepe Gawra, which 
has now reached the fourteenth level, 
will help to clear up the problem of the 
“pottery” civilization and its connec- 
tion with the origin of the Sumerians. 


HARVARD: Papers on Medicine 
End Tercentenary Celebration 


At Cambridge, Mass., last week, 
15,000 friends and ‘altmni of Harvard 
marched in torchlight parades, watched 
fireworks, listened to dozens of speeches 
and three Boston Symphony concerts, 
danced, and saw honorary degrees dis- 
tributed. Thus they wound up the uni- 
versity’s $250,000 300th birthday party, 
at which already rich Harvard received 
gifts amounting to $2,774,972. 


Before adjourning to A.D. 2036, visit- 
ing sages discussed a proposition that 
they meet again soon in a “supreme 
court of organized knowledge” to make 
the “scholarship of the world... felt 
as a power in‘ the world.” European 
scholars agreed it should meet in the 
United States as the likeliest strong- 
hold of freedom of thought in a world 
fast submitting to intimidation. 

As one final intellectual splurge, pro- 
gram makers held a Medical School 
symposium at which the best Harvard 
brains told about their recent contribu- 
tions to medicine. Performers: 


Dr. Evuiotrr P. Josuin: Before 
the World War, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin 
waded through heavy medical files in 
Berlin, Munich, and Breslau to get a 
coherent picture of that often fatal dis- 
ease, diabetes. He concluded heredity 
was a major factor in diabetes and that 
it was a disease of superior persons 
only. The importance of these conclu- 
sions faded in 1922 when two Univer- 
sity of Toronto researchers, Dr. Fred- 
erick Banting and Prof. Charles H. 
Best, discovered insulin. 

Next big diabetes news came eighteen 
months ago when Dr. H. C. Hagen- 
dorn, Steno Memorial Hospital, Copen- 
hagen, squeezed a cloudy extract out of 
trout sperm. Mixing this with clear 
insulin, he found that one injection a 
day—instead of the usual two, three, 
or four—would keep a diabetie’s blood- 
sugar content nearly normal. 

Last week—at 67—Joslin reported 
another stride forward: a mixture of 
zinc and calcium with Hagendorn’s 
“protamine” insulin makes dosage 
necessary only every other day. It 
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“The discovery of a new dish is more 
beneficial to humanity than the discovery 
of a new star.”’ 

— Brillat-Savarin. 


SNAPPY STUFF, EH? 


A press-agent and a cook were talkin 

together, and the p. a. was telling about his 
latest client. “Greatest joiner in the world!” 
he said. “Best mixer you ever saw. He be- 
longs to 18 lodges, 22 clubs, 5 national 
fraternities and is an Eagle, Elk, Woodman 
and Moose besides!” “Pooh!” poohed the 
cook. “I know a better mixer than that!” 
“Who?” asked the incredulous p. a. “Heinz 
cooked spaghetti,” said the cook. “Mixes 
well with anything in your refrigerator!” 
And so it does. 


EIGHT ATE GRAND! 


J.D. L. of Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., tells me that 
eight guests enthused about this fruit 
soufle—an original that wins my check 
for five dollars: Mix one-third cup granu- 
lated sugar, one-half teaspoon salt Sell dhene 
tins of Heinz strained apricot and apple 
sauce. Cook to consistency of jam. Set 
in cold place to cool. When thoroughly 
chilled, fold in the stiffly beaten whites 
of three eggs. Put in a buttered baking 
dish and bake in a 375° oven for over 45 
minutes. It'll panic any party! 


$5 REWARD £72", Mave, 207 

smart, original reci- 
pes or interesting facts about the 57, Varie- 
ties, send them to me. You'll get a check 
for five dollars and a beautiful certificate 
with your name on it if your contribution is 
used. Mail to Demi Tasse, c/o The House 
of Heinz, Dept. W, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














LOW COMEDY 


Did you see the Heinz ad in last month’s 
magazines—the one titled “Hot-Do 
Days”? You remember—they called it “ 
Weenie Bit of Information from the House 
of Heinz”. Well, one of my Whittier 
friends pondered this a moment and then 
came up with: “I’m frankfurter say, 1 never 
sausage an ad. It’s the waurst/’’ On a toasted 
pun, I guess! 


POLITICAL NOTE 


This candidate I nominate 

The leader of the group; 

Please make a note to cast your vote 
For Heinz Mock Turtle Soup! 


STEAK CLAIM 


Correspondent (Mrs. L. R., Portland) writes 
that this sauce for steak is perfect. No idle 
boast. I recommend it heartily. While the 
steak broils, prepare the sauce as follows: 
Melt a quarter-pound butter in a saucepan. 
Blend in: 1 teaspoon paprika, 1 teaspoon 
Heinz yellow mustard, 1 tablespoon Heinz 
malt vinegar, 1 tablespoon Heinz Worces- 
tershire sauce and 1 tablespoon Heinz 
tomato ketchup. Heat, stirring well, but 
e careful not to overheat. Drench over 
steak at moment of serving. Um-m! 


NEW RADIO TREAT 
Heinz Magazine of the Air—full half-hour 


daytime headliner show—now being broad- 
cast three times weekly. Listen in Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings. Here’s 
the time: 11 Eastern daylight saving time; 


10 Eastern standard time; 9 Central time; 
12-noon Mountain time; 11 Pacific time. 
Columbia Network. 


— Demi Tasse 
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No appetitewad—this master of kitchenetiquette! 


PUBLIC EPICURE No. 1 


ALL him a snackateer if you will! Fact 

remains,he empties his drawing room and 
crowds his kitchen! He has amateur standing 
but professional understanding. He’s at home 
at the range—scion of skillet skill—de luxe vo- 
tary of the great god, Pantry. Give hima can of 
Heinz and he’ll give his guests a platter of 
canapés. Give him a hand and he’ll produce 
a regal handout. Give him the 57 Varieties 
of 1936 (Heinz) and he'll produce a hit! In 
short, like all inspired amateurs, he’s she/f- 
conscious and here are a few delicious Heinz 
products you'll always find in his larder: 
Heinz Cooked Spaghetti, Heinz Cooked 
Macaroni, Heinz Home-style Soups (22 
kinds), Heinz Oven-Baked Beans (4 kinds), 
Heinz Ketchup, Heinz Pickles, Olives, and 
Sauces, etcetera—or should we say eafcetera! 
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SPAGHETTI SECRET 


Heinz Cooked Spaghetti, prince of good mixers 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI 


COOKED—READY TO SERVE 
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feeds insulin gradually into the blood- 
stream and effectually duplicates the 
work of the pancreatic islands that 
supply the hormone insulin to normal 
human beings. 


Dr. Maurice B. Strauss: Bottle-a- 
day tipplers usually contract alcoholic 
polyneuritis, painful inflammation of 
nerves. Even those who limit their 
drinking to occasional sprees must pay 
with hangovers. Reasons for both these 
painful ailments have been vague. 


Dr. Maurice B. Strauss believes the 
answer lies in badly upset diets—con- 
sumption of large quantities of calories 
in the form of alcohol without ingestion 
of accessory food factors. Further- 
more, he thinks bad diet causes the 
polyneuritis associated with pregnancy 
and the Vitamin B deficiency disease 
beriberi. 

To check his suspicions Dr. Strauss 
chose for research a chronic alcoholic, 
badly twisted with polyneuritis. He 
fed the patient a daily diet of two eggs, 
a pint of milk, half a pound of beef or 
lamb, a pint of orange juice, four help- 
ings of green vegetables, and three 
yeast cakes. Vitamin B-1 injections 
completed the treatment. The nerve 
inflammation cleared up, and the patient 
continued his daily rations of alcohol 
without any particular ill effects. “Al- 
cohol per se,” concludes the doctor, 
“has no direct poisonous effect .. .” 


Dr. Earnest A. Hooton: From time 
to time Dr. Earnest Hooton, Har- 
vard anthropologist, has made himself 
newsworthy: at Chicago’s Century of 
Progress he measured 3,100 visitors’ 
skulls and found long heads and round 
heads merging into an American type; 
he has suggested that the United States 
needs a “biological purge”; and that 
criminal types can be detected by phys- 
ical markings. 

At Harvard last week he made the 
sprightliest speech of the medical con- 
ference. Excerpts: 

1—“It is probable that many, if not 
most malocclusions (badly meshing 
teeth) are due to hereditary tendencies. 
Now, the young lady afflicted with... 
buck teeth requires the ministrations 
of the orthodontist before she can be a 
promising candidate for preferential 
mating . . . She becomes speciously 
beautiful . . . is chosen . . . and pro- 
ceeds to present her husband with bev- 
ies of buck-toothed offspring.” 

2—‘“We have imagined universal 
education, mutual understanding, and 
improvement of the social environment 
to be the ingredients with which we 
can concoct the human millennium; we 
have mixed them up and stirred them 
in and turned out a horrible mess. There 
must be something the matter with our 
basic element—man himself... Medi- 
cal science . . . must rid itself of the 
obsession that its primary responsibil- 
ity is to the individual rather than to 
society.” 

3—“No scholar today blames Helen 
for the Trojan War. The face that 
launched a thousand ships has prob- 
ably always manifested a physiognomic 
range between Der Fuehrer and I 
Duce.” 


BUSINESS 
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INSURANCE: no Policy Safe, Cries Knox, 


While Roosevelt Smiles and a State Threatens Syi 


“, . . Shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, and by imprison- 
ment at hard labor for a term not to 
exceed five years... If I do not hear 
from you within a reasonable time, I 
will refer this matter to the Attorney 
General for such action as is warranted 


So wrote Dr. Luther A. Harr, Secre- 
tary of Banking, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to Republican Vice Presi- 
dential Candidate Frank Knox on Sept. 
8. For on the 5th, in Allentown, Pa., 
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Colonel Knox spoke out of turn 


Colonel Knox had stood before 10,000 
citizens of the Commonwealth, most of 
whom had money in banks or insurance 
companies, and said, “. . . today no life- 
insurance policy is secure; no savings 
account is safe.” 

According to Pennsylvania law, it is 
a punishable misdemeanor to utter, to 
circulate, or to transmit false or deroga- 
tory statements affecting the standing 
of any bank or financial institution op- 
erating in the Commonwealth. 

Colonel Knox did not reply to Dr. 
Harr’s ultimatum. In fact, John D, M. 
Hamilton, Republican campaign man- 
ager, gave his candidate a little left- 
handed help by saying to the press at 
New York headquarters on Sept. 11, 
that the banking structure was stronger 
in 1932 than it is today. Even Republi- 
can bankers trembled a little at that 
one. 

Sept. 14, President Roosevelt’s secre- 
tary, Stephen T. Early, confirmed a ru- 
mor that on the following day the 
President would have a conference with 
leading insurance-company executives. 
“When was it,” said Early in so many 
words to the press gathering at which 
he made the announcement, “that 
Colonel Knox made his speech? Wasn’t 
it recently?” 


There was a twinkle in Early’s eyes 
and laughter among the newspaper 
men. Early went on to say that it was 
purely an accident that the conference 
came right after the Knox boner. The 
President had, as a matter of fact, pre. 
pared the invitations to the session a; 
long ago as Aug. 24. They just hadn't 
been issued because of Mr. Roosevelt's 
absence on his drought trip. 

Reporters took this explanation wit) 
a grain of salt. They thought that per. 
haps the President believed it a gooi 
time to rebuke life-insurance men- 
usually 90 per cent Republican—for 
abetting rumors of coming inflation. 


WnHirewasH: Tuesday, Sept. 15, the 
insurance men had a 45-minute session 
with the President. Those present: 
Thomas Aylette Buckner, president of 
New York Life; Charles F. Williams, 
president of Western and Southern Life; 
Louis E. Zacher, president of Travelers 
Insurance; Guy W. Cox, president of 
John Hancock Mutual; Michael J. 
Cleary, president of Northwestern Mu- 
tual; and Frederick H. Ecker, chair- 
man, and J. D. Craig, vice president, of 
Metropolitan Life. 

When the group, mostly Republicans, 
emerged from the conference chamber, 
Charles Williams, acting as spokesman, 
issued a statement: “A group of leading 
life-insurance executives called at the 
White House today. They advised the 
President that between Jan. 1, 1933 to 
June 30 of this year, the combined as- 
sets of all life-insurance companies in 
this country increased more than 
$3,000,000,000. These assets now total 
approximately $23,915,000,000 against 
the $20,900,000,000 at the beginning of 
1933. In addition there are now 
2,000,000 more policies in force than 
there were four years ago.” 

Referring to the activities of the RFC 
and the HOLC in the insurance field, 
Williams said: “These stabilizing activi- 
ties of the government were very in- 
strumental in enabling the companies 
promptly to fulfill their contracts with 
policyholders throughout the depres- 
sion.” 

Although Williams made no direct 
reference to the Knox thunderbolt, he 
did say: “There can be no doubt, all 
reports to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, but that American citizens wh0 
hold life-insurance policies issued by 
insurance companies in the United 
States possess the safest of all possible 
securities.” 

The President, said Williams, compli- 
mented the executives on their success- 
ful stewardship over the interests of 
63,000,000 American life-insurance poli- 
cyholders. 

Retraction: Colonel Knox, warned 


of the Presidential conference by 4 re 
porter on his train, was able to buy 4 
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© Brooks Brothers 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS FOR FALL 


Suits and Overcoats from “Brooks’’are known 
all over the world as using the kind of im- 
ported materials and the kind of tailoring not 
ordinarily used in ready-made clothes. You 
can buy them this Fall from our own repre- 
sentatives in 50 cities from coast to coast. If 
you will write to our New York store, we 
shall be glad to send you copy of the current 
itinerary...indicating exactly where and when 


one of our men will be in your vicinity. 
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little time on station WMAL, Helena 
Mont., at the last minute. His ta, 
wasn’t listed in the newspaper programs 
of the day. 

The Colonel, trying desperately tp 
lift himself out of the swamp by his 
bootstraps, shouted: “I repeat that yp. 
der the present policies of this admip. 
istration no life-insurance policy is ge. 
cure, no savings account is safe. The 
statement is true .. . because the pres. 
ent spending policy leads straight t) 
inflation. The statement does not refer 
to the condition of any bank, any insur. 
ance company, or any other private 
enterprise ... It is not the insurance 
companies or the savings banks that 
are unsound. They are safe as the Rock 
of Gibraltar. It is the administration 
of the American Government that js 
unsound.” 

In order to put his party on record as 
opposed to the Colonel’s charges, Wil. 
liam Lemke, Union party candidate, 
promptly applied for “a very substan. 
tial” life-insurance policy. 


BANKING: Newest Morgan Firm 
Lusty Babe on First Birthday 


When a corporation or government 
issues bonds or stocks, it has two ways 
of marketing them. If selling “over 
the counter,” the issuing organization 
finds its own market. The usual meth- 
od is to sell the securities on a whole- 
sale basis to an underwriting organi- 
zation. 

Either a single investment bank acts 
as the underwriter, or an underwriting 
syndicate is formed consisting of a 
group of investment banks. Each mem- 
ber of the syndicate puts up a certain 
amount of the capital and becomes re- 
sponsible for part of the issue. Securi- 
ties are then distributed to the public 
through affiliated banks, brokerage 
houses, and investment firms. 

In the past many syndicates were 
headed by investment banks that were 
also banks of deposit. The Banking 
Act of 1933, however, required all 
banks of deposit to give up either their 
deposit business or their activity in the 
securities field by June 16, 1934. Among 
the firms hit by the new law was J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 

When the deadline arrived, Morgan 
& Co. elected to remain a deposit 
bank. But between January, 1919, and 
May, 1933, the firm had done a securi- 
ties business amounting to $6,024,444, 
200. Problem: how to comply with the 
law without sacrificing the valuable 
contacts and alliances formed over 
three generations in the securities 
field? 


So.tuTion: One day last September 
Thomas W. Lamont, Morgan partner, 
called 30 reporters to the firm’s head- 
quarters at 23 Wall Street. Standing 
under a portrait of J. P. Morgan the 
elder, Lamont announced “the resigna- 
tion of the following members of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and of Drexel & Co...-: 
to organize and carry on a securities 
business of the character formerly 
handled by our firm: Harold Stanley, 
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William Ewing, Henry S. Morgan, 
perry E. Hall, and Edward H. York 

With Stanley as president, the new 
firm opened its doors Sept. 16, 1935, 
at 2 Wall Street. Its authorized capi- 
tal was $10,250,000, consisting of 100,- 
000 preferred shares with a par value 
of $100 and 50,000 common shares at 
$5 par. At the start 70,000 preferred 
shares were taken up at par, and the 
50,000 common shares were sold at $10 
per share. This gave the new .corpor- 
ation $7,250,000 capital and $250,000 
surplus. 

Wall Street promptly rumored that 
J. P. Morgan had chipped in most of 
the $7,500,000 to set up his son Harry 
Morgan in business for himself. This 
belief was strengthened by the fact 
that the common shares, which had 
sole voting rights, were held exclusive- 
ly by the officers and staff of Morgan 
Stanley & Co. 

Last week the new firm celebrated 
its first birthday. Breaking all rec- 
ords for fledgling organizations, Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. during its first 
twelve months headed underwriting 
syndicates that marketed a total of 
$944,345,000 of new bonds. Marketing 
about $400,000,000 of this amount 
itself, the firm also participated in 
other offerings to the extent of $30,500,- 
000. As a syndicate head, Morgan 
Stanley stood first in the American in- 
vestment field during the second quar- 
ter of 1936. 


PRINTING: A. T. F. Finds It Pays 
To Modernize Sales Technique 


Harry W. Alexander, in charge of 
sales for American Type Founders, 
Inc., used to be in the motion-picture 
business. When he jumped into the 
more prosaic job of selling printing 
presses and type, he retained his sense 
of showmanship. 

Early this year Alexander had an 
idea: why not install the company’s 
products in a train and send it around 
the country as a traveling showroom? 
Marshall Field & Co. had tried the stunt 
last year with its Merchandise Express, 
exhibiting dresses, blankets, toys, cos- 
metics. Alexander had in mind a com- 
pletely equipped printing plant on 
wheels, with heavy machinery operat- 
ing under power. 

From the New York Central Rail- 
read he leased three standard baggage 
cars with which to conduct the experi- 
ment. A corps of painters finished the 
outside of the cars in red, white, and 
blue. Carpenters and mechanics trans- 
formed the interiors with modernistic 
chromium, photomontage murals, and 
indirect lighting. Then they filled the 
train with the latest printing machin- 
ery and accessories, manufactured not 
only by A. T. F. but by 24 other com- 
panies for which it acts as selling 
agent. To drive the machinery, engi- 
neers installed an electric generator 
powered by a gasoline motor. 

Last week the completed train— 
christened the Printers Progress Spe- 
Cial—left New York on a 16,000-mile 
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IMPERIAL SALON CARS on the GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Through without change between 


WASHINGTON & ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE 


Comfort isn’t sacrificed to economy 
when you travel in Imperial Salon 
Cars. You'll find genuine air condi- 
tioning, wide aisles, fully carpeted 
floors, deep, comfortable individual 
chairs, reading lamps, modern white 
porcelain washrooms, and a special 


lounge for women—all at 2c a mile! 
That’s the Chesapeake and Ohio idea 
of what “day coach” travel should 
be. It’s a service you'll find on no 
other railroad—a great saving for 
you and your employees. 
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set of rules. This 26,000 mile President Liner 


WORLD 


to 14 famed countries takes only 104 days 
and costs just $1033—-complete! 


No longer need you plan for 
years and years to get a lot of time, then spend 
a good small fortune to go round the world. 

Regular world-cruising President Liners 
make possible this greatest of all voyages now, 
in no more than 104 days. And for as little as 





See multi-colored Singapore 


$1033 First Class ... for the whole, exciting 
26,000 mile cruise to 21 fascinating ports in 
14 different countries! 

On top of shortened time and lowered cost, 
you now may sail exactly when you please, for 
these President Liners start out every other 
week ... and you may board your ship at either 
New York, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 

A Thrilling Itinerary 
Sailing from New York, you will first visit 
Havana and the Panama Canal. Then, from 
California, you follow the Sunshine Route to 
rare Hawaii, Japan, China’s Shanghai and 
Hongkong, and the Philippines’ Manila. 

Next come Singapore—at the world’s cross- 
roads, Penang, India’s Colombo and Bombay, 
Egypt’s Port Said and Suez and Alexandria, 
Naples and Genoa in Italy, Marseilles . . . and 
finally, again, New York. (If you begin your 
trip in California, you'll end it with the jour- 
ney through the Panama Canal.) 

Either way, the cost is just $1033. 

This includes your First Class outside state- 
room and excellent, varied meals and enter- 
tainment on board a big, smooth-riding ship 
with bright, informal public rooms and ample 





CRUISE 


play decks, even an outdoor swimming pool 
. . . and carefully planned sightseeing, with 
errs and local transportation, in each of the 
oreign countries on your route! 

If you would like to cut your time away to 
only 85 days, you may do so by crossing Amer- 
ica by train, eliminating Havana and Panama. 

If, on the other hand, time does not matter, 
take advantage of the President Liners’ unique 
service to cruise as you please. Stopover any- 
where, visit ashore or make sidetrips, continue 
when you are ready on the next or another of 
these fortnightly-sailing ships. 


Get Full Information 


Tickets good for two full years cost only $854 
First Class. And a favorable exchange that mul- 
tiplies your American dollars by two and three 
in many foreign countries makes shore costs 
and sidetrip expense very little. 

Get all details from your own Travel Agent 
now. Ask too about President Liner trips 
through the Panama Canal to California or 





See a Philippine market place . 


New York, and to the Orient. Or write us for 
a new, fully descriptive, illustrated book. 
Offices at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
110 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago; 514 W. Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles; 311 California Street, San 
Francisco .. . and other principal cities. 


New York-California « Orient « Round the World 


DOLLAR 





Steamship Lines 


jaunt across the continent, with stops 
scheduled in 72 cities. The general pub. 
lic isn’t invited—only persons interesteq 
in the graphic arts: printers, publish- 
ers, advertising men, and big buyers 
of printing. 

A. T. F. expects 40,000 persons wij] 
visit the special on its 100-day trek. 
Most will come just to look, but the com- 
pany is also prepared for those with 





WIDE WORLD 


A. T. F. put a printing plant on a train 


money to spend. A Pullman car at- 
tached to the train has private confer- 
ence rooms where salesmen and cus- 
tomers can talk business. Here, too, 
the special’s crew of fourteen eat and 
sleep. 

Other heavy industries are watching 
the experiment closely. They feel 
A. T. F. may have hit on an effective 
way to wake up the slumbering capital- 
goods market. 


MERGER: Through several predeces- 
sor companies, American Type Found- 
ers traces its lineage to Benjamin 
Franklin, who set up a type foundry in 
Philadelphia in 1785. 


Manufacturers of type in those days 
obtained most of their revenue from 
sales to newspapers. But a half cen- 
tury ago, when the introduction of 
linotype and monotype machines took 
newspapers out of the type market, the 
leading foundries faced a crisis. They 
weathered it by combining in 1892 to 
form American Type Founders Co., 4 
merger of 23 independent firms which 
previously had made 85 per cent of the 
nation’s type. 

The economies effected by the con- 
solidation offset the competition of the 
new machines and A. T. F. soon did 4 
thriving business. The printing indus- 
try still needed hand-set foundry type. 
Even today many newspaper and maga- 
zine advertisements, company bro- 
chures, and catalogues are hand set. 
Through its extreme flexibility, foun- 
dry type makes possible more varied 
effects than machine work. 

A; T. F. executives weren’t content 
merely to make type. Twenty years 
ago they started manufacturing the 
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Kelly automatic printing press, widely 
used by commercial printers. 

Company branches in more than a 
score of cities also marketed other 
firms’ products—paper cutters, book- 
pinders wire, composing-room cabinets 
_which supplemented but didn’t com- 
pete with their own line. Gradually 
the company became a sort of depart- 
ment store for the printing industry, 
distributing 4,000 items ranging from 
15-cent tweezers to $7,000 presses. 
Products of its own manufacture pro- 
vide only about half A. T. F. income. 


ReceElveRsHiIP: When printers cut 
down on purchases of new equipment 
during the depression, American Type 
Founders suddenly slid downhill. Net 
income in 1931 totaled less than half 
1930 earnings; the following year 
showed a $1,860,000 deficit, and in Oc- 
tober 1933 the company filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 

A. T. F. acquired a new president 
during its period of adversity: Thomas 
R. Jones, Harvard-trained, with fifteen 
years’ experience in the manufacture of 
heavy machinery. 

As one of the trustees in bankruptcy, 
Jones launched an intensive campaign 
to put the company back on its feet. 
He changed managers in all but half a 
dozen of the company’s 25 branch of- 
fices. He took salesmen off a straight- 
salary basis and put them on salary 
plus commission. 

More important was the new sales 
philosophy Jones instilled in the or- 
ganization. That it sold capital goods, 
he decided, was no reason why A. T. F. 
shouldn’t adopt up-to-date retailing 
methods. Accordingly, the firm began 
pricing its products in the department 
store manner: $49.75 instead of $50. It 
packed small products in brightly col- 
ored, attractive cartons, and initiated 
a series of bargain sales, by which 
every month or two one item in the 
company’s line was offered at a sub- 
stantial reduction. 

Result: sales jumped and the deficit 
dwindled to $359,000 in the fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31, 1935. According to 
current estimates, sales in the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1936, reached the high- 
est level since 1931. 

Last May A. T. F. started a new chap- 
ter in its history: the United States 
District Court in Newark approved a 
reorganization plan for the company 
and discharged it from bankruptcy. 








RAYON: Producers Increasing 
Output to Meet Heavy Demand 


The majority of businessmen think 
the road to bigger profits lies in sell- 
ing more goods. They devote most of 
their energy to enlarging their market. 

Rayon producers face a different 
problem. Their chief worry is how to 
keep up with demand. According to 
figures released last week, consump- 
tion of nonacetate fiber—about three- 
fourths of all rayon—is currently run- 
ning at six times the 1923-25 level. 

Although most factories have been 
operating at full capacity for nearly a 































































Gentlemen of Old France were quick 
ov* to appreciate the flavour, bouquet 
up yer and “clean” taste of Hennessy Cog- 
nac Brandy. And, it was only natural 
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They Come Back 
for MORE 


The real test of the merit of 
most any article lies in “Re- 
peat Sales.” You like a brand 
of cigarettes so well that you 
order it again and again— 


The real test of News-WEEK’s 
popularity is repeat orders— 
subscription renewals. Seven 
out of every ten regular sub- 
scribers come back year after 
year for more. 


They like News-WEeEk because 
it does a more thorough job in 
presenting the significant news 
of the world. Its stories are 
built not cut from news. It 
not abbreviates 
them- 


concentrates 
news. Its pictures in 
selves tell the news, its swift 
text reports it. Thus News- 
WEEK is singular in perform- 
service—two 


ing a double 


magazines in one. 


Keep News-WEEK coming to 
you—it will keep you current. 


Renew your subscription by 


filling in the coupon. Mail it 


today. 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription to take effect at the 
expiration of my present order for 


(] 2 years $6.00 saving me $4.40 
over the single issue price. 


1 year $4.00 saving me $1.20 


over the single issue price. 
My check is enclosed [J] 
Bill me when my renewal takes effect [] 
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year, they have had a hard time keep- 
ing pace with orders. At the end of 
August, stocks on hand for the entire 
industry totaled only about twelve 
days’ supply. 

Recognizing the need for more ca- 
pacity, practically all leading produc- 
ers are taking steps to enlarge their 
plants. Officials expect the industry 
next year will undertake the largest 
expansion program in its history. One 
company alone—Industrial Rayon Corp. 
—recently announced plans to build a 
$7,500,000 factory capable of turning 
out 10,000,000 pounds of yarn annually. 

Rayon manufacturers attribute much 
of the increase in consumption to the 
steadily falling price of their product. 
In 1928 the fiber sold at $1.50 a pound; 
in 1930, 90 cents; today a — of 
rayon costs 60 cents. 

Another reason is the widening use 
of a new rayon product—rayon staple 
—which consists of fibers cut into short 
lengths so they can be mixed with cot- 
ton or wool. The resultant fabrics pos- 
sess qualities heretofore lacking in syn- 
thetic textiles. Rayon wool, for ex- 
ample, looks like all wool. It isn’t as 
warm, but costs much less and is com- 
ing into increasing use. Thus rayon, 
which used to compete chiefly with 
silk, is now edging into the market 
for other materials as well. 

Two years ago production of rayon 
staple in this country amounted to 
2,200,000 pounds. Last year the total 
reached 5,000,000, and estimates place 
production this year near 10,000,000 
pounds. 

. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Gop: Since Aug. 7 the French franc 
has suffered another sinking spell, and 
a stream of yellow metal totaling more 
than $103,000,000 has flowed from 
France to the United States. Chief 
cause of the drain: fear that the gov- 
ernment may at any time devalue the 
currency. Contributing causes: labor 
trouble in France, increased expendi- 
tures for armament, and the unbalanced 
national budget. With the gold holdings 
of the Bank of France at the lowest lev- 
el since October, 1931, financiers are 
wondering how long Premier Leon Blum 
can fulfill his avowed intention to keep 
the franc on gold. 


Broun: Thirteen years ago, Irving 
Broun, product of New York’s Horace 
Mann School and of Harvard, left the 
employ of the Island Oil and Transport 
Co., to join a school-days friend, Fred F. 
French, in a new venture. 

A couple of years earlier, French had 
launched the French Plan of real-estate 
development. Broun, an outstanding 
salesman, went ahead rapidly. He 
worked beside his chief in the planning 
of Tudor City, Knickerbocker Village, 
and other projects. In 1933 he became 
president of Fred F. French Investing 
Co. 

French died Aug. 30. Last week, Irv- 
ing Broun, brother of Heywood Broun, 
left-wing columnist, was appointed chief 
executive of all the Fred F. French 
companies—to look after the interests 
of the organization’s 30,000 stockholders. 


RamroaDs: Increased traffic—both 
passenger and freight—continued to 
boost railroad earnings in August. First 
carriers to report net operating income 
for eight months ended Aug. 31: 


1936 1935 
Cossepants & Ohio $31,446,579 $23,524,009 
Erie 10,061,103 7,200,473 
N.Y., Chicago & St. 
Louis 5,711,354 3,748,423 
Pere Marquette 3,227,539 2,358,114 
Southern Pacific 15,110,005 9,795,022 


STEEL: In only two months of 1934 
and three of 1935 did steel production 
reach 3,000,000 gross tons. Last month, 
for the second time in 1936, production 
of ingots in the United States exceeded 
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INvistpLE Rays: Modern miners need 
no longer search for ores by hit-or-miss 
methods. They can use scientific tests to 
determine where various metals lie. The 
Fluorospark (above) locates tungsten and 
zine by ultraviolet rays which penetrate 
even rock; minerals illuminated by the 
rays show their presence by giving off 
fluorescent light. The Fluorospark is one 
exhibit in a display of metals and their 
uses in industry which opened last week 
at Rockefeller Center, New York. Sponsors 
of the show: Metal Products Exhibits, Inc. 
in cooperation with the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical ——— 
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4,000,000 tons. August production of 
4,195,130 tons was the greatest since 
March, 1930. September production to 
date indicates another 4,000,000-ton 
month, with prospects for the full year 
of 44,000,000 tons or close to 65 per cent 
of capacity. 

RussBer: Researchers of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. long sought a way to elim- 
inate the noise and jolting of streetcars. 
After experimenting for six years, they 
developed all-rubber springs and steel 
wheels cushioned with rubber which 
provide “a new sensation in comfort,” 
according to company Officials. Street- 
car lines in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and many other cities have 
ordered the new equipment. J. D. Tew, 
Goodrich president, believes this is only 
the beginning: “I feel the day is not far 
away when the major railroads will fol- 
low suit.” 
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SPAIN: Sender’s 
Philosophy of the Revolution 





Novel Gives 


Seven Red Sundays. By Ramon J. 
Sender, 439 pages, 142,450 words, Live- 
right, New York. $2.50. 


Americans are about as familiar with 
Spanish literature as with the earlier 
Amharic scripts. If Don Quixote gal- 
umphed down Main Street followed by 
the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
most passers-by would nod in polite 
recognition, even though they’d never 
heard of Miguel de Cervantes or Blasco 
Ibanez. 

Acquaintance doesn’t go much fur- 
ther. Not one man in a boulevardful 
would know young Ramon J. Sender— 
touted in Madrid as the best of the cur- 
rent literary crop. One book of his, 
“Pro Patria,’”’ came out in the United 
States, and sank without a murmur. 
“Seven Red Sundays” should make 
more of a splash. 

Sender has a clean, powerful style, 
sensitive nerves, and an _ intellectual 
discipline. People and things projected 
through the prism of his unusual mind 
come to an unusual focus. Like Andre 
Malraux in this, he’s like him in a 
more important way: he writes about 
something that matters. 

“Seven Red Sundays” pictures the 
philosophies now fighting it out for the 
domination of Spain, not as philoso- 
phies wrapped in dusty calfskin and en- 
tombed in libraries, but as forces driv- 
ing Spaniards to pick up hand grenades 
and to aim Mausers. In one corner 
are the Anarchists, the Syndicalists, 
and the Communists. In the other are 
the Catholics, the Socialists, the bour- 
geois. 

The action runs through seven “red 
Sundays”—the strikers’ name for en- 
forced holidays. A meeting of work- 
ers is broken up; three are killed by 
police fire. The next day’s public fu- 
neral results in more shooting and a 
joint Leftist walkout. The Anarchists 
resort to sabotage, trying to push the 
movement toward revolution. They 
cheerfully snip power lines and blow 
up telephone exchanges. Street fight- 
ing breaks out. Police spies track 
down suspects and are tracked in turn. 
Potshooting enlivens the evenings. 

Among those dodging bullets through- 
out the week-long abortive fracas is Lu- 
cas Samar, a Communist mystic. His 
struggle is not merely with the Civil 
Guard but with himself. Attracted to 
a bourgeois girl, Amparo del Rio, and 
to the comfortable peace she stands 
for, he takes her but is finally con- 
vinced that the only happiness for him 
lies in death or freedom with his friends. 

Other bullet-dodgers include: (1) 
Star Garcia, a remarkably clear- 


hearted girl without the whisper of an 
inhibition, who takes love, death, and 
revolution in her stride, followed every- 
Where by her pet red rooster; and (2) 
Villacampa, an equally simple Anar- 
chist. He typifies the direct violent 
energy of the Spanish underdog who 
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knows better what he wants to destroy 
than what he wants to build. 

Significantly, it’s Villacampa who fi- 
nally gets Star. Samar—a revolution- 
ary Hamlet who can lose himself neith- 
er in action nor in love—can’t believe 
in Amparo because she’s a ninny, can’t 
live with Star because her simplicity 
emphasizes too sharply his own tangled 
complexity. 

“Seven Red Sundays” is thrown to- 
gether rather loosely, but it depicts a 
chaotic period, and as Sender asserts: 
“Chaos has its own logic.” Like Mal- 
raux again, he knows the sensation of 
being on the receiving end of a ma- 
chine gun. He has done Moroccan 
military service, run revolutionary pa- 
pers, and served a prison term under 
Primo de Rivera. At present he’s prob- 
ably somewhere in the Guadarramas, 
squeezing a trigger. 

The force of his novel springs from 
the vitality of the ideas which activate 
its characters. But it’s no tract or 
textbook. 

In his preface Sender pens his own 
best blurb: “When he has read the 
book, the reader who has submitted 
himself loyally to me will have under- 
stood, or will have failed to understand, 
the social and political phenomena 
which are my subject, but in either 
event he will have passed through a 
new emotional experience.” He’s right. 


GENIUS: Maxim Tells Story. of 
Weird and Wonderful Father 


A Genius in the Family. By Hiram 
Percy Maxim. 193 pages, 40,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2. 


To the world he was Hiram Stevens 
Maxim, one of the pioneers of the in- 
candescent electric lamp and inventor 
of the first efficient automatic gun. To 
his wife he was an alarming puzzle; to 
his small son, a practical joker to be 
watched with fearful delight. 


The son tells the story. Famous him- 
self as the inventor of the Maxim 
silencer, he finished the tale shortly 
before he died last February. When 
readers have stopped chuckling they 
will find the author’s verdict that the 
elder Maxim was an unusual man an 
understatement. 

Take the incident with the cook in 
Brooklyn. In 1873 the elder Maxim 
read that the sensations of extreme 
cold and extreme heat are alike. He 
chilled one poker in a mixture of snow 
and alcohol, heated another red hot in 
the kitchen grate, and was ready for 
the great scientific experiment. 

Pulling out the cherry-colored iron, 
he walked around the kitchen with it, 
burning bits of wood. To his son he 
explained the process of branding cat- 
tle on the neck. The Irish cook, busy 
with preparations for dinner, gradually 
became aware of a red-hot poker and 
the branding practices. 

Suddenly Maxim pulled the cold 
poker out of his coat and laid it on the 
cook’s neck. “Look out!” he bawled, 
and uttered a loud hissing sound. The 





~ © warrers 
Maxim: Specialist in bullets and beans 


cook fainted. When she recovered, she 
insisted she had been branded. As 
soon as she could pack, she marched 
out of the house forever. The joke- 
ster’s humorless wife wept. 

Told with quiet wit, “‘A Genius in the 
Family” is one of the most readable 
books in months. Of the many informal 
glimpses of a distinguished man, the 
last is perhaps the strangest. The in- 
ventor, now Sir Hiram and internation- 
ally renowned, is seated at an upper 
window of a London building. On the 
opposite street corner a Salvation Army 
corps holds an evening meeting. Sir 
Hiram grasps a brass tube. Beside 
him on the floor lies a bag of black 
beans whose flight cannot be detected 
in the dark. For two hours he sits 
there, quietly potting the savers of 
souls. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Three Worlds. By Carl Van Doren. 
303 pages, 88,500 words. Index. Har- 
pers, New York. $3. Former literary 
editor of the Nation and the Century, 
author of four biographies and six 
critical works, Carl Van Doren has 
turned out a wise but restrained auto- 
biography; the most vivid section de- 
scribes his early years in the village 
of Hope, Ill. He also writes interest- 
ingly of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Elinor Wylie, and other patricians of 
American letters. 


Bird Alone. By Sean O’Faolain, 288 
pages, 82,000 words. Viking, New York. 
$2.50. Although this story of youth in 
Parnellite Ireland sags a bit toward 
the end, the beauty of its prose lifts 
O’Faolain’s new novel to distinction. 
Sample: “Farther still up the river, 


— 


where the stink has ceased, and where 
I walk in the evenings, I know the mist 
will be on the meadows, and the cattle 
stumbling from their knees, and the 
water, over the stones, pure and cold 
and untroubled and aloof.” 


The Trouble I’ve Seen. By Martha 
Gellhorn. 306 pages, 90,600 words. 
Morrow, New York. $2.50. Following 
this lachrymose title are four splendid 
stories of Americans on relief—Mrs, 
Maddison pecking at the arid earth of 
a model-settlement farm; Joe and Pete 
watching their NRA cannery union 
sink under their feet; Jim swiping a 
dress for his girl to get married in: 
Ruby innocently becoming a 50-cent 
prostitute at 11. Martha Gellhorn has 
knocked around a lot, and she writes 
without gloves. 


The Best British Short Stories of 
1936. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien, 
241 pages, 122,850 words. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. O’Brien, eminent 
American story-scavenger, fills his an- 
nual British hamper with 23 tales, most 
of them disappointing. H. E. Bates, 
Dermot Murphy, Michael Sayers, and 
Eric White provide sterling stuff, but 
the rest retain an odor of lavender, old 
lace, and mothballs. 


Wake and Remember. By James 
Gray. 412 pages, 109,550 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. A very seri- 
ous book about a widower, his clean- 
limbed sons, and the slow growth of his 
love for another woman. Gray could be 
mistaken in a dark corridor for Lloyd 
C. Douglas, author of “The Magnificent 
Obsession.” 

Excuse It, Please. By Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. Illustrated by O. Soglow. 225 
pages, 38,400 words. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $2. The discerning diseuse offers 
amusing sketches, mostly reprinted 
from magazines, on horse shows, skat- 
ing, ‘alma martyrs,” and sixteen other 
subjects. Why, she asks, should horses 
have such names as Blessington Parity, 
Supreme Ulysses, and Castle View 
Surprise? “Imagine having to call at 
a horse in a hurry ‘Whoa! Castle View 
Surprise’!” 

Rich Land, Poor Land. By Stuart 
Chase. 350 pages, 101,400 words. 
Charts, illustrations, index. Whittlesey 
House, New York. $2.50. A detailed 
and alarming analysis of the devasta- 
tion which greed and thoughtlessness 
have wrought on the North American 
Continent. Incidentally, Chase puts up 
an effective argument for New Deal 
conservation projects. 


Transcaribbean. By Louis J. Halle 
Jr. 311 pages, 101,500 words. Illustrat- 
ed. Longmans, Green, New York. $3. 
Informatively interesting travelogue of 
El Salvador, British Honduras, and 
Guatemala. 


Steps Going Down. By John T. Me- 
Intyre. 504 pages, 163,100 words. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50. A 
former newspaper man and playwright 
lets broken-down reporters, prostitutes, 
procuresses, alcoholics, and drug-ad- 
dicts tell their own story in a novel full 
of salty-raw dialogue. Good reading 
for those who like their immorality 
straight, honest, and casual. 
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The Port Watch says— 
You'll Like 
Your Ships 


When You Sail American 
to Europe 








When you walk up the gangplank 
of the Washington or Manhattan you 
see at once that you are going to 
like your voyage. There’s an air 
about these ships that promises the 
finest American comforts. Your 
favorable impression grows when 
you are shown to your cabin. It’s 
big... probably bigger than your 
bedroom at home. 

Everywhere you turn you find 
this same generosity of space. They 
are big ships and their American 
designers and builders provided 
for your comfort in the spacious 
American manner. Yes, you'll like 
your American Flag ships. You'll 
be glad and proud when you Sail 
American to Ireland, England, 
France or Germany. 






















Your travel agent will 
give you full details 
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WOMEN: ‘Ladies of the Press’ 
Are Defended by Ishbel Ross 


Stanley Walker enraged sensibilities 
of working newspaper women when he 
summed up the case against them in 
his book “City Editor.” 

“They insist that they want to be 
treated as newspaper ‘men,’ but when 
the showdown comes, they instantly be- 
come women again. Then they sulk at 
reproof, disdain well-meant advice .. 
They depend, even the good ones, too 
much upon their male colleagues... 
and double cross [them] as often as 
possible .. .” 

After this broadside—to which 
Walker made exceptions—it was net 
surprising that newspaper women 
should go into print with their side of 
the story. Evelyn Seeley, Ishbel Ross, 
and Irene Kuhn, New York aces, and 
Marguerite Young of Washington be- 
gan writing rebuttals. 

Last week Miss Ross led this parade 
into bookstalls with her “Ladies of the 
Press” (Harpers, 600 pages, $3.75). 
Starting with Colonial times, she sizes 
up the women who have met newspaper 
deadlines. The list includes many great 
names—The Denver Post’s Polly Pry 
(Leonel Campbell), The New York 
World’s Nellie Bly (Elizabeth Coch- 
rane), The San Francisco Examiner's 
Annie Laurie (Winifred Black), and 
“America’s Mother Confessor,’ Dorothy 


Dix (Mrs. Elizabeth Meriwether Gil- 
mer). 
Stunts: In this huge gallery one 


figure stands out in clear relief: a 5- 
foot 3-inch package of firecrackers, with 
mournful gray eyes and a pen name 
borrowed from Stephen Foster’s song 
“Nelly Bly.” Elizabeth Cochrane was 
born in Cochrane Mills, Pa., May 5, 
1867. She bulldozed her way into a job 
on The Pittsburgh Dispatch and finally 
landed on Joseph Pulitzer’s noisy New 
York World. 

As the mother of the “stunt girls,” 
she went down in a diving bell, up in a 
balloon, slept in jails, posed as a lunatic 
to investigate New York’s insane asy- 
lum on Blackwell’s Island, did anything 
that would make good copy. Her 
greatest stunt: aping Jules Verne’s 
Phileas Fogg who made record round- 
the-world time. Nellie broke his imagi- 
nary record by circling the globe in 72 
days 6 hours 11 minutes. 

When she arrived back in New York 
on Jan. 25, 1890, The World screamed: 
FATHER TIME OUTDONE! EVEN IMAGINA- 
TION’S RECORD PALES BEFORE THE PER- 
FORMANCE ... 

This same period produced another 
outstanding woman reporter: Nixola 
Greeley-Smith, granddaughter of Hor- 
ace Greeley. She installed herself at 
The New York Sunday World writing 
sketches of society leaders. She whee- 
dled her way into the Fifth Avenue 
mansion of Mrs. William Astor—THE 
Mrs. Astor—and secured one of the rare 
interviews with the dowager. When 
Miss Greeley-Smith came back to check 
a few stray details, a maid turned her 
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Starboard Watch says— 


Amerieans Like 
to Live Well 


There’s no doubt about. it—our 
living standards are the highest in 
the world. Americans insist on liv- 
ing well at all times — particularly 
when traveling. That’s why Ameri- 
cans from all over the nation Sail 
American on the Washington and 
Manhattan. They find that they 
live well on these great ships... 
and without paying extra for it. 
Truly luxurious living is offered 
for low fares. Food—served in air- 
conditioned dining rooms—enter- 
tainment, amusements, living 
quarters —these and all else on the 
Washington and Manhattan ate in 
the American manner—the quality 
demanded by those who are accus- 
tomed to good living. 


$181 each for two to British ports in 
large room with real beds and private 
shower. Tourist fare $116 up. Third 
class $84.50 up. 


Other travel bargainsof the United States 
Lines: The popular President Hardingand 
President Roosevelt $129 up,and the Ameri- 
can MerchantLinedirectto London,$100, 





UNITED STATES 
LINES 





No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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off coldly, handed her $2, and explained: 
“Mrs. Astor sends you this because she 
knows that you work for a living and 
that you have been put to some trouble 
coming here.” 

The reporter blurted out: ‘Tell Mrs. 
Astor that she not only forgets who I 
am, but she forgets who she is. Give 
her back the $2 with my compliments 
and tell her that when John Jacob Astor 
was skinning rabbits, my grandfather 
was getting out The Tribune and was 
one of the foremost citizens of New 
York.” 


Soss: After the stunt girls had had 
their day, the sob sisters moved in. 
They wept their way into courtrooms 
and spilled gallons of tears over crip- 
pled dogs and children. By 1910 they 
gave way to the militant suffragists 
who were in office for a decade. Then 
came the tabloid era, which lasted un- 
til 1930. Miss Ross believes we are. now 
in the common-sense era, that women 
have graduated to their rightful place 
of equality beside male colleagues. 

The author gloats over the fact that 
women have made such headway in art, 
business, and promotion departments 
and have done their feature and wom- 
an’s page assignments so brilliantly. 
One fact depresses’ her: “They have 
made surprisingly little progress on the 
front page, which is still the critical 
test.” 

Miss Ross sketches qualifications for 
the front-page reporter—the girl who 
handles straight news assignments: 


“She must be free to leap nimbly . 


through fire lines, dodge missiles at a 
strike, board a liner from a swaying 
ladder, write copy calmly in the heat of 
a Senate debate, or count the dead in a 
catastrophe... 

“She walks unscathed through street 
riots, strikes, fires ... revolution... 
She watches government in the making, 
sees Presidents inaugurated, kings 
crowned, heroes acclaimed,. champions 
launched ... She travels ... uses 


every vehicle known to man. She sees 
a murderer condemned to death and 
watches the raw agony of his wife 
while he dies.” 
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AuTuor: Complete as “Ladies of the 
Press” is, it neglects one of the best 
reporters ever to strike New York: Miss 
Ross. Born in Sutherlandshire, Scot- 
land, and trained on The Toronto Daily 
News, Ishbel Ross arrived in New York 
in 1919 and went to work for The Trib- 
une. On this, and later on the merged 
Herald Tribune, she covered such front- 
page riots as the Stillman divorce case, 
the Hall-Mills trial, the Vannie Higgins 
murder, and the visits of the Prince of 
Wales and the King of Siam. Quiet, 
efficient, and decorous, she could be 
charged with none of the crimes her 
editor, Stanley Walker, attributed to 
others of her craft. 

Probably her prettiest compliment 
came from Walker himself, author of 
the foreword to the present volume. “A 
constant seeker for perfection in wom- 
en,” he said, “I could detect only two 
mild flaws in her during my entire as- 
sociation with her: (1) She was in- 
clined to regard life as a fairly serious 
business and never laughed enough, and 
(2) she was lacking in venom .. .” 


Three years ago Miss Ross resigned 
from The Herald Tribune to write nov- 
els (“Promenade Deck,” “Marriage in 
Gotham,” “Highland Twilight’) and 
have a baby, 2-year-old Catriona. In 


her Greenwich Village home she lives. 


quietly with her husband, Bruce Rae, 
night city editor of The New York 
Times, writes her books, and keeps the 
dishes out of the sink. 


MERCURY: Magazine Boils Down 


Its Price, Size, and Wordage 


Depression manhandled the “quality” 
magazines. - Circulation sagged; ad- 
vertising withered. Sales of The 
American Mercury, once profitable, fell 
from 75,000 to 29,000 an issue. Pro- 
bators of Samuel Knopf’s will valued 
his Mercury stock at zero. 


Eighteen months ago, Paul Palmer, 
handsome, husky ex-marine and ex- 
newspaper man, became editor of the 
Mercury. Convinced that the quality 
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All in a front-page gal’s day: She interviews neighbors, then examines 





a ‘gigolo-murder’ grave 
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field was doomed, he formulated a plan 
to salvage the monthly. The idea 
boiled down to one point: 50 cents is 
too much for a magazine. “That,” 
said Palmer, “is a hell of a lot of 
money.” 

To small-town newsstands, he ordered 
circulation men to ship copies around 
which were wrapped gaudy bands an- 
nouncing the price was cut in half. In 
every case sales at least doubled, in 
some instances trebled. That appar- 
ently solved the price question. 

Next Palmer experimented with size. 
In April he issued the American Mer- 
cury Digest, a 25-cent magazine 
Squeezed down to Reader’s Digest di- 
mensions. In it he digested old Mer- 
cury pieces—including ‘“Hatrack,” Her- 
bert Asbury’s ruckus-causing story of 
a boxcar prostitute (first published in 
April, 1926). Palmer expected to sell 
15,000 copies; 40,000 buyers stepped 
forward. This apparently solved the 
size problem. 

Still he was not sure. Fearful that 
the unexpected success came just from 
a new generation’s desire to read ‘Hat- 
rack,” he tried one more pocket-size 
version in July. He published 100,000 
copies and sold 80,000. Fears melted. 
This week the Mercury announced that 
henceforth the magazine—beginning 
with the October issue out this Friday 
—would cost a quarter and be the same 
size as the Digest. 

Palmer is convinced that people no 
longer have time to wade through 
4,000- to 6,000-word articles and short 
stories. Unless an earth-shaking piece 
comes in, he will limit manuscript 
length to 2,500 words. 

Authors who appear in the new issue 
include Havelock Ellis, Herbert Asbury, 
Joel Sayre, H. L. Mencken. Most sur- 
prising contributor: Thomas Wolfe— 
author of “Look Homeward, Angel,” 
“Of Time and the River’”—who usually 
delivers his manuscripts in suitcases; 
he tells a story in the allotted 2,500 
words. 

Though sold on his idea, Palmer has 
one complaint: “I’m _ old-fashioned 
enough to still like the long, leisurely 
essay, and I hate to see them go.” 
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RIDE ON GOODRICH SILVERTOWNS 


. . . the only tires that have the Life-Saver Golden Ply 


cords, scientifically treated to resist the ter- 
rific blowout-causing heat generated inside 
alltires by today’s high speeds. By resisting 
this heat the Golden Ply keeps rubber and 
fabric from separating —keeps blisters from 


Officer: “I guess you ’re responsible for 
this accident.” 


Driver: “I’m sorry, Officer, I couldn’t 
help it. My left front tire blew out. The 
next thing I knew we crashed into this bus.” 
* * * 

It’s useless to try to alibi yourself out of a 
blow-out accident. The thing to do is to 
put safe tires on your car before the damage 
has been done. That’s why thousands of 
motorists who refuse to gamble with their 
family’s safety have switched to Goodrich 
Silvertown Tires. They want real protec- 
tion against today’s high-speed blow-outs 
—not regrets. They take no chances on 
ires that are old and tread worn. 


An amazing invention 


» are Goodrich Silvertowns extra safe? 
e’s the answer: They’re the om/y tires 
lilt with the Life-Saver Golden Ply, a 
y‘r of special rubber and full-floating 


forming inside the tire. And when you 
prevent the blister, you prevent the high- 
speed blow-out. 


And just look at that big, rugged Sil- 
vertown tread. It is specially designed to 
act like a windshield-wiper and give 
your car a drier, surer grip on wet slip- 
pery roads. 


Extra safety is not all you get when you 
ride on Goodrich Silvertowns. They’ll 
give you months of extra, trouble-free mile- 
age and greater riding comfort in the 
bargain. Let “the other fellow” gamble on 
tires if he wants to take the risk. You play 
safe. Equip your car with Golden Ply 
Silvertowns. And buy them right now be- 
cause they actually cost much less 
than other super-quality tires! Qe 





HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 











FREE! | Join the Silvertown 
s Safety League. Sign the 
Goodrich Safe Driving Pledge and 
your Goodrich dealer will get for 
you absolutely free a handsome 
emblem with red crystal reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 








¥%w Goodrich Si\fei/ Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 





Let us send you as a gift from the Literary Guild this big new 1,400- 
page book containing all of the exciting adventures of the master de- 
tective of all time. Known and beloved by 
millions the world over, the Sherlock Holmes 
‘ stories have been translated into every civilized 
§ language. Critics and readers alike have hailed 
them as the greatest of their kind. William 
Gillette, the famous actor, has immortalized the 
detective on the stage. A million radio listeners 
have been enthralled by the broadcasts of the 
Holmes stories. If you have read or heard but 
a few of these 
stories, you will 
agree that your 
library simply 
isn’t complete without every one of 
these classic tales of mystery and 
adventure. But if you are one of 
the few who has not yet made the 





9 Volumes of the Greatest Crime Fiction 
Ever Written = Now All in ONE BOOK! 


6 FULL LENGTH STORIES—-56 THRILLING SHORT STORIES 


‘ The Greek Interpreter The Tiger of San Pedro 
Study in Scarlet The Naval Treaty The Adventure of the 
The Sign of Four The Final Problem Cardboard Bo 
Adventures of 


b 4 . 2 The Adventure of the 
acquaintance 0 — fi Sherlock Holmes 


i Retu +e of red Circle a 

: . erlock Holmes je Adventure of the 
D: Detective 

ries, you are “ be envied for the A Scandal in Bohemia The Adventure of the 

treat in store for you . c: r ident —— The! venture of the The 

he Five Orange Norwood Builder Devil's Food 

he Adventure of the 


Not in All Literature Will You Find = ‘tp aver eomnted Dancing Men 0) 


he Adventure of the 
Speckled Band 


Two More Fascinating Adventurers ne Adventure of the 
than Holmes and Watson! 


Burton Rascoe says: ‘“The Sherlock Holmes 
stories are treasured as literary entertain- 


The Case Book of 
Sherlock Holmes 
The Adventure “ the 





ter 
he Adventure of the 





Golden Pince-Nez 
The Adventure of the 


Memoirs of Second Stain 


Sherlock Holmes 


ment of a high order by people, young and 


Silver Blaze 


old, who care little for the general run of The Yellow Face 


Gables 
The Hound of the ex Vampii 


Baskervilles 


re 
The Problem of Thor 
Brid 


: * e 
modern mystery and detective stories.”” And The Stock-Broker’s Clerk The Valley of Fear venture of the 
Christopher Morley writes: ‘‘Perhaps no are ) ta, His Last B - 
fiction character ever created has become so The Reigate Puzzie a 
The Adventure of The A 
Wisteria Lodge Veiled Lodger 


charmingly real to his readers.”’ are ye ee | Posen 
and many more 


Se Muxnt, he said. 
TO THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE 


There is now another vacancy open 
which entitles a member of the 
Iwague to a salary of £4 4 week for 
purely nominal services. All red 
headed men who are sound in body 
and mind, and above the age of 
twenty-one years, ure eligible Apply 
in person on Monday, at ele 

ae a 


This Advertisement 
Led to the Trail of 
the Most Daring 
Criminal Gang 
in London! 


Membership in the Guild is FREe! 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient book 
“The Red-Headed League” is one of the Service in the country. It selects for you each month an outstanding new 
best-known and most surprising of Sher- book before publication. 


lock Holmes’ adventures. Once you have read it you’ll never forget it. Nor will you ‘‘Wings’’—a sparkling, illustrated little journal—is sent free each month to members 
soon forget “The Man With the Twisted Lip’’—the murder story without a murder- of the Guild. In this magazine descriptions are given of the Guild current book selec- 
er! Read about the crimes and strange death of Dr. Grimesby Roylott in “The Ad- tion and recommendations. It is a guide to the best reading and is invaluable to any 
venture of the Speckled Band.’’ There are 56 of these grand stories, all told, plus one who wants to keep up to date on the new books. ‘‘Wings’’ contains a complete 
six great Sherlock Holmes novelettes—the contents of nine volumes compactly pre- review of the forthcoming selection made by the Editors, and a biography of the author, 
sented in one. It is yours absolutely free if you accept Guild membership now. as well as several illustrations pertinent to the book. The magazine is sent to members 
one month in advance so they may decide beforehand whether or not the 
selected book will be to their liking. 

If you want the Guild selection for the month, you pay only $2.00 
for it (plus a few cents carrying charges), regardless of the retail price. 
(The regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) 
If you do not want the Guild selection, then you may take your choice 
from thirty other outstanding books recommended each month by the Gui!4, 
or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in print y 
wish at the publishers’ price. However, if you do not want any k t 
month, you are not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four bo 
within a year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


YOU SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this time, is the saving 
cost of books. Remember, Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. When you can get 
$3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can 
cut in half, and that you can afford to buy more books you are most anxious to read this way th 
under any other plan. 


Mail Coupon—Getthe Complete Sherlock Holmes Fr: 


Remember: you buy only the books you want and you may accept as few as four books a ye: 
The Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives y: 
The Complete Sherlock Holmes absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, togeth:r 
with full information about the Guild Service and special savings, and the Guild’s sensation 
new Free Bonus Book plan. 


Free “‘Bonus Books’”’ 


The popular new BONUS plan 
gives thousands of members an 
additional NEW book every 
six months, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Full details of this 
special plan will be sent to you 
upon enrollment. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
FREE: The Complete Sherlock Holmes 


The Literary Guild of America Dept. 9 NW 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary 
Guild of America. I am to receive free each month the 
yuild Magazine “‘WINGS,”’ and all other membership 
privileges. It is understood that I will purchase a mini- 
mum of four books through the Literary Guild within a 
year—either Guild Selections or any other books of my 
choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any 
increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 
In consideration of this agreement you will send me at 
el a copy of THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK 





Occupation 
Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild 
in Canada. 388 Yonge St., Toronto, Ca: 








